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The President’s Desk 


A LITTLE boy ten years old 
“INASMUCH AS YE HAVE DONE took a five-cent bottle of a 
IT UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST soda water drink in IgIOo. 
OF THESE YE HAVE DONE IT The boy was a Georgia boy. 
UNTO ME.” He was arrested and sentenced 
to a reformatory until he was 
21. The father has striven in vain to have the sentence changed. The 
Supreme Court has affirmed the sentence of the lower court as entirely 
legal. 
The wrongs to childhood done in the name of law and justice have 
been many, but it is difficult to believe that in America to-day there can 
be men who have so little appreciation of the proper treatment of childish 


offenses as to deprive one poor child of his entire youth for one offense. 


Help, not punishment, is the need of children. The whole future of 
a human soul darkened, blighted, doomed to misery, is a crime far greater 
than that committed by the child. 

There can be no doubt the Mothers’ Congress has a great work to do 
to safeguard the children of the world, to prevent the slaughter of the 
innocents physically and morally. 

The judge who gave the sentence believes he did the best thing for the 
child. So have many other judges, but this only goes to prove that chil- 
dren’s cases should not be under the jurisdiction of any one who is not a 
specialist in child life. The judge in commenting on the sentence states 
that, “ Only those who have passed beyond parental control because of 
the innate viciousness of their tempers, or those over whom the parents 
do not seek to exercise parental control because of the inherent viciousness 
of the parent are sent to reformatories which seek the reformation of 
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infant human derelicts.” He says the reformatory “ sweeps up the riff- 
raff, corrals the gutter snipe, seizes upon the incorrigible and endeavors 
to improve their living.” 

Yet these children are some of those of whom God said, “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” He did not look on them as riff- 
raff, gutter snipes, or infant human derelicts, nor does any one else who 
understands children. 

They are God’s little ones, each with the germ of goodness. The 
stealing done by a ten-year-old child calls for no reformatory. That is a 
last resort after other help has failed. 

To bring up a child from 10 to 21 in a reform school is like com- 
mitting a sick child to a hospital for contagious diseases and expecting he 
would not contract them. 

There are no “infant human derelicts.” The very term is a mis- 
nomer. 

Better laws must be enacted. Mothers and all lovers of humanity 
must unite to remove children from the jurisdiction of courts which are 
so poorly equipped to deal wisely with their offenses. 

It is by such methods as this that criminals are made. Those who 
would help this child, so heavily oppressed, may petition Governor Brown, 
of Atlanta, to grant a pardon. 

The boy is Ollie Taylor. His welfare is of vital moment to every 
American. 

“ Whosoever shall offend one of these little ones, it were better that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 


Tue London Council has passed an im- 
LONDON EDUCATIONAL portant measure reducing the size of 
REFORM classes in London elementary schools. 

By March, 1927, under the new plan ll 
classes will be reduced to a maximum of forty in senior departments and 
forty-eight in infants’ departments. It is hard to see why it is easier for 
a teacher to control forty-eight infants more easily than when they are 
older. 

The reduction in size of classes still leaves more than a teacher can 
well handle. Some leading schools in the United States have reduced the 
number of pupils to twenty-four in a-class. There are many, however, 
which leave a single teacher to cope with many more children than should 
be required of any teacher. 

The entrance of women into the positions of State Superintendents 
and City Superintendents of Schools will doubtless redound to the ad- 
vantage of the children. There has been much discussion of the feminiza- 
tion of the teaching force. Granted that the majority of teachers are 
women, it is yet true that until recently few of them have had a part in 
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shaping the policy of the educational system. They have been cogs in a 
great machine. ! 

Nothing can be well done for children that omits either the man’s or 
woman’s thought in making a system. It takes both to secure what is 
best for children. 

In Colorado, Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, a mother as well as teacher, is 
superintendent of Public Instruction. In Idaho, Miss Grace Sheppard 
holds that place. In Washington, Mrs. Josephine Preston is the State 
Superintendent. In Chicago, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has made a most 
acceptable superintendent. In Boston, Mrs. E. C. Ripley is Assistant 
Superintendent, with Dr. F. P. Dyer as Superintendent. 

The latter plan seems especially good. 

The advance of women into any positions involving the care of 
children is greatly to be desired. Not to the exclusion of men, but on 
equal terms with them in promoting child welfare. 


Mr. W. N. SuHeats, of Florida, attended the Conference arranged 
by National Congress of Mothers in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence in Philadelphia. He was deeply impressed with the 
value of the Congress work and of the program given. 

Mr. Sheats has accepted the place of State Organizer for Florida and 
has issued the following endorsement of the work: 


OFFICE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Tallahassee, Fla., March 22, 1913. 

I give my unqualified endorsement to the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. It is my opinion that a teacher 
or a County Superintendent can do nothing that would so aid him in the 
successful prosecution of his work as to give his influence and time to the 
establishment of Parent-Teacher Associations within his jurisdiction. I 
sincerely hope that the County Superintendents of Florida will take hold 
of the matter and encourage the ladies to organize a Parent-Teacher 
Association in their communities. I know of nothing that is so likely to 
enhance or to promote the educational interest of a community as the 
combining of the teachers’ and parents’ influence in educational ‘betterment. 


(Signed) W. N. Sueats, 
State Superintendent. 


Tue National Congress of Mothers, having 
NEW HAMPSHIRE already a number of interested members in New 
BRANCH Hampshire, will hold a two-day conference in 

Manchester with the purpose of organizing the 
New Hampshire Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, May 23 and 24. The program as far as 
completed includes addresses by Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Mrs. David O. Mears, and Mrs. Henry 
A. Harman. 








MARY WYATT RUSHTON, VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mary Wyatt RusutTon, born 
February 4, 1870, passed from this 
life on the morning of March oth 
of the present year. A short life 
in the number of years, but a long 
one in good deeds and one full to 
the last of noble effort, quiet dig- 
nity and high resolve. 

A sufferer for many months, 
growing weaker of body, day by 
day, she fought a valiant battle 
against insurmountable odds, and 
smiling cheerfully on the circle of 
loved ones gathered about her, she 
fell peacefully asleep, leaving her 
husband, her mother and six chil- 
dren to mourn the loss of her com- 
panionship and guidance. 

The old-fashioned town of 
Marion, in the rich black belt of 
Alabama, was the birth-place of 
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Mrs. Rushton. There her childhood 
and girlhood were spent amid 
scenes and associations typical of 
the old south. It was there, also, 
that she was graduated from Jyd- 
son College, one of the oldest col- 
leges for women in the United 
States, and one around whose very 
name clings memories of ideals and 
traditions of the stately days of our 
grandmothers. Mrs. Rushton’s 
father came of a_ well-known 
Marion family, and on her mother’s 
side she was closely connected with 
Governor Andrew Moore, of Ala- 
bama, also the Moore family of 
South Carolina, who have lived 
since colonial days on the broad 
acres originally granted them by the 
King. Such was the refined envir- 
onment and the worthy lineage that 
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produced the beautiful character of 
this noble mother, who exemplified 
in herself the best type of the 
southern gentlewoman. 

To her own family Mrs. Rush- 
ton was devotion itself, and she 
spent many hours daily in the per- 
sonal care and supervision of her 
children, but so simple was her life 
and so free of the hampering un- 
essentials of modern society that 
she found time to labor through the 
Mothers’ Circle of Montgomery, 
the State Congress of Mothers and 
the National Congress, of which she 
was one of the five Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Mary Wyatt Rushton came to 
Montgomery in 1893 as the beau- 
tiful young wife of Mr. Ray Rush- 
ton. 

A strong point in Mrs. Rush- 
ton’s character was her intense de- 
votion to her children and her rare 
wisdom in directing their moral 
training and education. Her ideas 
on child training were anxiously 
sought by many mothers, and she 
helped all who came to her with 
sympathy and wise counsel. No 
phase of child life was uninteresting 
to her and she believed that happi- 
ness and love were as essential to 
the well-being of children as phys- 
ical health and schooling; indeed, 
she did not think that a child could 
develop harmoniously without the 
sunshine of love in its life, and the 
absence of love in the home ex- 
plained to her why the world is so 
perplexed and disturbed by wrong 
doing in its varying shapes. 

Friendship, also, was one of the 
great positive forces in the charac- 
ter of Mary Rushton, and this she 
bestowed as unhesitatingly on per- 
sons of low degree as on friends 
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that were great and powerful. The. 
simplicity of her life reminds us 
that nothing is so simple as true 
greatness, that indeed, to be great is 
to be simple. 

Mrs. Rushton’s connection with 
the work of the Mothers’ Congress 
began through the Montgomery 
Circle some twelve years ago, when 
she became an active member. In 
1902 she was made Vice-President 
of the local body and later became 
its President. As a member she 
was always interested and faithful, 
as a presiding officer, she scarcely 
had a peer, for she was remarkably 
clear in thought and utterance, and 
quick and definite in her decisions. 
That the Mothers’ Club of Mont- 
gomery flourished under her guid- 
ance was but natural, for though 
her own motherhood was all-con- 
suming and all-pervading, she still 
found time to help others, and 
radiated the desire for co-opera- 
tion, reciprocity and progress. 

She was in no degree a slave to 
what is or was, but when she 
thought a thing worth while, with 
systematic determination she led 
her forces undauntedly along un- 
trodden paths. Truly the woman 
and the work had met. Aside from 
being a leader born, she had the 
capacity of inspiring her co-workers 
with enthusiasm and self-confidence. 
One whose development in club-life 
has been especially noticeable, said: 
“Mrs. Rushton always made me 
feel that I could do things.” 

Having lived a rich, long life of 
usefulness—for we live im deeds, 
not years—with the same dignity 
and grace that had characterized her 
life, all that was pure, permanent 
and divine passed on to higher 
realms. 








The Moral and Ethical Opportunities of a School Day 


By MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis. 


THE song of the poet, the great 
portrayals of the novelist, the argu- 
ments of the theologian, the subtle 
inquiries of the philosopher, as well 
as the expressions of the great 
world of ordinary thinking people 
reveal one question to be of supreme 
importance. It is the question of 
questions: “ What is the end and 
aim of this life?’’ The answer 
wheresoever found, by whomsoever 
wrought out, is always the same: 
“The development of character.” 

The five great agencies which ex- 
ist for the furtherance of this end 
are, according to Horne, the home, 
the school, the vocation, the state, 
and the church, each with its own 
particular function to perform. 

The cry has gone out, make the 
school a more efficient agency in 
the development of character. 
Make it a greater safeguard of the 
nations’s virtues; for it is the train- 
ing of the young toward right con- 
duct that determines what the 
moral health of the community shall 
be; the communities make the state; 
and states, the nation. 

Many teachers already appre- 
ciate, and many more need to be 
brought to appreciate, that develop- 
ing the young habits of thinking the 
right, and doing the right is not 
only~helping the individual to at- 
tain the great end and aim of his 
life, but is at the same time per- 
forming a service most vital to the 
welfare of the social whole,—it is 
the highest patriotic service. That 
community is fortunate that has the 


services of such a teacher, and it is © 
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wise when, at any cost, it retains 
those services. 

Whether or not each of the 
agencies named above is perform- 
ing fully its functions is not the 
question here; suffice it to say that 
common observation, and careful 
investigation give evidence that the 
school is not the institution that is, 
on the whole, “ falling short ” most 
seriously as an agency in moral 
training. The average teacher 
takes her responsibilities more se- 
riously than does the average 
parent. If as much were being done 
to-day to train young men and 
women to properly make and care 
for a home, as is being done to train 
teachers for their duties, society 
would soon reveal the effect in a rise 
of general moral tone. Teachers 
would then have more time for the 
performance of their great and 
legitimate function, development of 
children’s powers; and would not 
be obliged to assume also the work 
of the home; namely, teaching the 
fundamental moral lesson—obe- 
dience. 

My purpose in this paper is to 
show parents, whom I assume to be 
the most numerous readers of this 
MAGAZINE, how some teachers are 
undertaking the problem, how they 
are endeavoring to find in the ordi- 
nary school activities opportunities 
for moral and ethical training. 

The words “moral” and “ ethi- 
cal” are both used in my subject, 
for the reason that it is well to keep 
the difference in signification of 
these words clearly in view. The 
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terms “morals” and “ ethics” are 
not interchangeable, although they 
both refer to conduct, and conduct 
which should conform to a stand- 
ard. Ethics is a science and moral- 
ity is an art; the first bears the 
same relation to the second that 
every science bears to its corre- 
sponding art. Ethics bears the same 
relation to morality that grammar 
bears to correct speaking, and hy- 
giene to right living. A knowledge 
of the science is no guarantee of 
success in practicing the art. It 
was the star diagrammer and parser, 
and rule-giver of the school, who 
announced one morning: ‘ Them 
sentences is the hardest we have had 
yet’; and it may be the teacher of 
hygiene himself who continues to 
bolt his food. Proficiency in any art 
comes from doing, and right doing 
comes from imitation of right 
models and guidance into right 
habits. It is the good English a 
child has caught and the good Eng- 
lish that he has practiced from the 
first that are the surest guarantee 
of freedom from error. So it is 
the moral standards which have 
been lived in the child’s presence and 
the moral standards which from an 
early age he has been made to live 
up to that are the surest guarantee 
of right conduct later. 

A little psychology may not be 
out of place here. Habits are ten- 
dencies to act when certain ideas 
possess us, and to refrain from act- 
ing when possessed by other ideas. 
Hence the important maxim: “To 
think is the secret of will,” and 
hence the value to parents and all 
other teachers, of studying out to 
full possession the comprehensive 
prescription of James for saving 
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children, as given in his famous 
“Talks to Teachers.” He says, 
“Your pupils are saved, first, by 
the stock of ideas with which you 
furnish them; second, by _ the 
amount of voluntary attention that 
they can exert in holding to the 
right ideas, however unpalatable; 
and third, by the several habits of 
acting deliberately upon these latter 
to which they have been successfully 
trained.” 

Now, what ideas of distinct value 
in moral education shall we “ fur- 
nish” children? There are many 
and since each period of life has its 
own set of interests and correspond- 
ing duties, moral teaching, like all 
other teaching must be graded. 
However, a general classification 
may be made of these ideas under 
two heads: Duties that relate to 
others and duties that relate to self. 

The fundamental notion that 
teachers endeavor to instil into a 
child’s mind under the first division, 
is that he cannot act as an individ- 
ual by himself, but must fill his 
proper place in the school commu- 
nity. He must (1) respect the 
rights and interests of others; (2) 
be willing to co-operate for common 
ends; (3) give willing service, that 
is, be helpful. 

Some of the activities and inter- 
ests of the school which are the 
teacher’s means for impressing these 
ideas and for guiding conduct in 
accord with them, are: 

(1) The regulations of the school 
in regard to tardiness, attendance, 
order, quiet. (2) Punishments. 
(3) Physical activities. (4) The 
management of the recitation. (5) 
The various subjects of the course 
of study. It will be impossible to 
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treat fully of each of these; but a 
few illustrations will be given. 

There is a simple school creed 
which is about the only “ rule” any 
school needs. It should be often 
dwelt upon by the teacher, and in 
its light all irregularities of the 
school should be judged. It is this: 
“We are here to do certain things 
good for ourselves and others; 
everything that helps us in doing 
these things well is right and may 
go on; everything that hinders is 
wrong and must stop.” Tardiness, 
unnecessary irregularity of attend- 
ance, whispering, noise or disorder 
of any kind is a violation of the 
school creed, and children should be 
made thoughtful about them, not 
through scolding, but through 
questioning. Not order for order’s 
sake, but order for the sake of 
themselves and of the school com- 
munity, is an idea that children can 
be made to grasp, even little chil- 
dren can be brought to see the 
simple justice of it. With the idea 
of duty developing, when “ ought” 
has begun to be a moving influence 
in directing his conduct, when he 
willingly abides by rules made for 
the common welfare, then internal 
regulation, the condition of real 
moral growth, has begun. When 
this is slow in developing, external 
regulation by the teacher, for the 
good of the individual and of the 
school, is, of course, necessary; 
just as external regulation by the 
constituted civil authorities is nec- 
essary for the good of the larger 
community. 

It was a far-sighted primary 
teacher who said, on the first day, to 
the little people assembled in her 
room: “ That electric bell on the 
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wall will tell you when to get quiet 
for recess.” At first quiet did not 
come promptly; the teacher went 
about her work and said nothing, 
and part of the recess was lost; 
soon the heedless ones were re- 
minded by the other children, and 
it was not many days before uni- 
form promptness was established, a 
real achievement in self-direction, 
an item in the sum total of char- 
acter-making. 

In accord with the maxim “ To 
think is the secret of will,” many a 
boy has been made to think about 
his conduct in school and his viola- 
tion of school regulations by a 
simple series of questions. For 
years, my first questions to the de- 
linquent sent to me have been, 
“What are you in school for?” 
“What are the other pupils in 
school for?” Then he is brought 
to state how his act hindered the ac- 
complishment of the end named. 
Then these questions: “ How many 
hours are there ina day?” “ How 
much of that time do you spend in 
sleep?” ‘‘ How much in eating?” 
“How much in working out of 
of school?” ‘How much in 
school?” The problem is solved 
by the child if far enough advanced 
in his mathematics. He usually 
finds that after all deductions that 
he can think of have been made 
from twenty-four hours, there are 
some six or seven hours unac- 
counted for. These, he admits, are 
spent in play. Sometimes a day or 
more is given him to get his prob- 
lem in shape with all its items prop- 
erly set down and labeled. The ef- 
fect of this varies, of course, with 
the seriousness of the case. The 
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made to think, are brought to the 
admission of wrong done themselves 
and their parents, by fooling away 
part of the short hours set aside for 
learning, when so much of the 
twenty-four hours is given to play 
out of the school. In many cases, 
improvement has immediately fol- 
lowed this simple experiment in dis- 
cipline. With others who are more 
seriously irregular, while continued 
care and correction are necessary, 
symptoms of greater thoughtfulness 
are usually noted. “ To think is the 
secret of will.” 

The moral opportunities afforded 
by the school management have 
been well used when pupils have 
been brought to feel that the school 
is not the teacher’s school, but their 
school; when they have caught the 
idea of co-partnership in, and re- 
sponsibility for, the order and care 
of the school; when they under- 
stand that the regulations and rules 
are for the benefit of all, and will- 
ingly comply ; and when they expect 
no rights or privileges which all 
others may not enjoy. 

The topic naturally correlated 
with this one is that of punishment. 
Punishment for wrong doing is 
necessary at times, but whether or 
not it results in normal betterment 
depends entirely upon its nature 






\ little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the west, 
\nd woods and fields are sweet again 
And warmth within the mountain’s 
breast. 


So simple is the earth we tread, 

So quick with love and life her frame, 
Ten thousand years have dawned and filed, 
And still her magic is the same. 
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The Earth 





A little love, a little trust, 
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and the method of administering it. 
Punishment that logically follows 
the wrong-doing should follow it, 
and such has a positive effect upon 
character. Has a pupil disturbed 
the peace or interrupted the work 
of the class or school? then let him 
suffer a deprivation of his school 
privileges and pleasures until he is 
willing to be a good citizen. Illog- 
ical punishment is quickly seen and 
felt by the pupil; as when they are 
made to learn or write a list of 
words, a paragraph or poem for 
some irregularity on the playground 
or for disturbance of some sort. 
Unjust punishments are resented, 
as when a whole class is deprived of 
recess on account of the offense of 
a few. A justification for physical 
hurt as punishment, may be found 
in the need of furnishing the 
memory with a lasting impression, 
which recalled, may inhibit subse- 
quent impulse to repeat the wrong 
act. When this effect does not fol- 
low, that is, when wrong doing 
continues, then the futility for that 
child of physical punishment is 
demonstrated, and other methods of 
external regulation of conduct must 
be resorted to, or, better still, mo- 
tives for self-regulation more earn- 
estly sought for by the teacher. 
(To be Continued.) 





and Man 





A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 


And life as dry as desert dust 


Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 


So ready for new hope and joy, 


Ten thousand years since it began 


Have left it younger than a boy. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 








Department of Child Hygiene 
By HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS AND LIFE—V 


We are finding that wise correlation of human life events with phenomena of grow- 
ing things in gardens and nature study develops a wholesome mental attitude. Since 
tens of millions of our people have only fractions of elementary schooling, here is where 
the teaching must begin. These early years of vivid impressions lasting through life are 


the time for it before a wrong bias is begun. 


March and April are busy 
months with all the details we have 
mentioned, and May is even busier. 
There is so much for April that the 
MAGAZINE could not give room to 
tell of the part than which nothing 
is more enjoyed by children— 
planning what shall grow in their 


gardens; nothing more enjoyed un- 


less it is “‘ harvesting.” 

They must study, in the seed cat- 
alogues they sent for, height, color, 
harmonies and contrasts, fragrance, 
date of bloom, hardiness and habits 
of each flower. They will soon 
come to the sad fact that they can- 
not have crocuses, daffodils and 
various other spring delights this 
April and May because they set out 
no bulbs last fall; and they will 
make resolves for next September. 
An April “dream” I have just 
seen realized is a lawn of dark blue 
scilla in front of a glorious bank of 
yellow daffodils. Let the children 
plan it in some grassy bit of the 
school yard. It will go on with 
almost no care, once started, and 
teaches them how to have beauty in 
the simplest city lot, helping make 
home more attractive than other 
places. 

Some classes will wish to start 
seeds in the house. Mothers and 
fathers can co-operate in supplying 
little boxes and—eggshells! I have 


seen seedlings in half shells growing 
in school windows in March, ready 
to be set in the ground without dis- 
turbing the rootlets by transplant- 
ing. The shell soon disintegrates, 
supplying lime and other fertilizer. 
Another year the manual training 
pupils should make regular window 
boxes, as well as wooden labels, 
stakes, trellises, even occasionally a 
garden chair or seat. They some- 
times accomplish more venturesome 
tasks that we shall tell of soon, 

As the little plants appear wise 
teachers permit the term “ baby 
plants,” an idea the primary grade 
children follow quite naturally and 
spontaneously; and as the careful 
tending of the seedlings progresses 
it is compared, either by likenesses 
or by contrasts, with human life 
and care. Some seeds will be dug 
up and the embryos inside studied, 
with their nourishment surrounding 
them protected by coverings, and 
the other fascinating details told by 
Ellen Torelle in “ Plant and Animal 
Children—How They Grow,” of 
which we spoke two months ago. 
“How did they get there?” will be 
promised an answer when the 
flowers come. 

Here we have some of the normal 
easy opportunities of helping chil- 
dren to intelligent as well as whole- 
some ideas of the renewal of life, 
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heredity, environment, physiologic 
processes and even anatomy, that 
the properly trained teacher co-or- 
dinates with human conditions, be- 
ing prepared to answer questions 
truthfully, but in a scientific fashion 
that is as free from the usual vulgar 
suggestion as is all Wisdom. Only 
ignorance is vulgar. The ages of 
the pupils determine the extent of 
the observations and the vocabulary 
used. It is a mistake to emphasize 
the same details in every grade, un- 
til they complain as did one exas- 
perated child, “I just hate germina- 
tion! We have it every year!” 

The money for buying seeds, 
tools, and other  indispensables 
should not be given outright when it 
is possible to come by them through 
some educating process such as the 
entertainments we reported in the 
March MaGazINeE. But think twice 
and then again before sending the 
children or allowing them to be sent 
out as “sturdy beggars,’ ringing 
doorbells to sell tickets. House- 
wives’ strength and time is wickedly 
wasted by this and other peddling. 
One told me of seventeen children 
in one day calling with tickets. It 
does not seem fair either to busy 
workers in the house or to children 
themselves to make nuisances of 
them. It may not always be safe 
for them, it often wastes their 
time, it encourages them in phases 
of occupation the value of which is 
questionable. 

Along with all these preparations 
go the planning and plotting of the 
garden; where paths are to be, and 
how wide for looks, usefulness and 
economy of land, since the beds 
must be as large as possible; the 


size and shape of the latter ; whether 
each can have one all to himself, or 
must share it with another; whether 
there shall be a border around 
the whole, or sections in common 
for special growing of perhaps 
grains or cotton, or herbs or some 
other interesting plant; whether 
there shall be a water garden, rock 
garden, wild flower garden, bird 
house. All this is for the children 
to work out “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate.” 

More teachers than one have told 
me and have published the state- 
ment that children really learn 
arithmetic and geometry for the 
first time in their gardens; the book 
memorizing has had no actual 
meaning—has been merely a kind 
of mental gymnastics. But when 
with string and stakes, measuring 
sticks and tapes they undertake 
laying out paths and beds after 
their plans, then intelligence be- 
gins. 

A college girl once said to me, as 
she tugged stubbornly at the chest- 
weights in the gymnasium, “ If 
this only amounted to something— 
turned a mill or anything!” Her 
remark has haunted me since on 
occasions. There is a principle in 
architecture, “ Nothing is admirable 
which does not honestly serve some 
useful purpose.” I have not been 
able to enjoy the false front of 
Lincoln cathedral since I learned it. 
The same criterion of the admir- 
able in education would be wise. 
There is a big crop of good philos- 
ophy in the minds of children 
frosted before harvested. 

Surely no mother has attained 
membership in a club without learn- 
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ing in her personal experience that 
reading and talking about doing 
things are very different from really 
doing them, and are forgotten con- 
tinually when things actually done 
are much better remembered. This 
is as true for children, and the re- 
sults of mere reading and reciting 
without applying the words are in- 
efficient lives. Not only school gar- 
dens, but all laboratory work, real 
work, are showing the weakness of 
the exclusive book method. Even 
in the realm of morals, to be honest 
one must be trained in caring for 
things honestly, in describing ob- 
jects and occurrences accurately, 
as good nature study demands, in 
working honestly with others in 
the garden, in doing one’s own par- 
ticular task “on the square” (con- 
scientiously ) with laws of growth, 
to be measured by results later. 

Quite promptly in May, earlier 
rather than later in the spring, 
mothers should consider another 
feature of school gardens. They 
should look forward to a joyful 
consummation in September or 
early October, and prepare to guide 
certain details through the summer 
by the prizes they offer for the 
harvest festival. 

A prize for the best garden jour- 
nal or account book will obviously 
encourage good record keeping; 
second and third prizes will be 
more than three’times as stimulat- 
ing. So, also, prizes for neatness 
of the beds, excellence of vegetables, 
flowers, bouquets. Co-operation 
and class or school loyalty can be 
encouraged by a beautiful banner to 
the school whose garden as a whole 
ranks highest, with the winner’s 
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name and the date stamped in gold 
letters. There is an elegant silk and 
gold banner travelling among the 
schools in Rhode Island, bearing 
the record this year of five succes- 
sive winners. It is hung on the 
walls of its temporary holder quite 
as proudly as any athletic trophy, 
and stands for quite as much worth 
in education, 

What the minor prizes shall be 
deserves considerable thought. 
They should not only stimulate ef- 
fort, they should in themselves ed- 
ucate wholesomely along lines cor- 
responding with the aims of the 
gardening. Money prizes are the 
most popular and require least in- 
telligent exertion by the givers. 
They are also likely to result in the 
least good and to encourage a com- 
mercial attitude that needs no en- 
couraging. In one school all the 
winners combined to buy pictures 
for the walls. This did nothing to 
promote outdoor life and work, 
garden lore, or ability and skill in 
directions opened by the garden ex- 
periences. It was, however, more 
thrifty expenditure than investing 
in sodas, cigarettes, and picturé 
shows. Possibly the wisest form for 
a money prize to take is a savings 
bankbook made out to the winner 
with the first one, two, three, four 
or five dollars, or even ten, on de- 
posit. 

Standard illustrated books for 
identifying birds, or trees, flowers, 
insects or small animals, or books 
on gardening, or subscriptions to 
garden magazines are sometimes 
given. They should be selected by 
a scientific person so as to have a 
genuine, not sentimental value. I 
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have known of their being after- 
ward sold for the money instead. 
Framed photographs of the garden 
or of other gardens, shrubs, plants, 
bulbs, vases, cameras, are given. 
One popular method is distinguish- 
ing buttons, pins, badges. Pains 
should be taken to have them artis- 
tic and of some intrinsic worth or 
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merit, creditable to the cause they 
symbolize. 

The announcement of these de- 
tails of the autumn festivities will 
help hold children through the long 
vacation, as well as enable mothers 
to secure attention to features of 
the work which otherwise may be 
neglected. 


Memorial Day Exercise for Children 
By MRS. MILTON P. HIGGINS 


DIRECTIONS 


IF possible let the children march 
with the procession to the cemetery. 
Form a hollow square with the 
band, the G. A. R.’s, the S. A. R.’s, 
the D. A. R.’s, and the children who 
are to give the exercise. Make it 


sufficiently large so that the children 
can stand in line on three sides of it, 
and the band and soldiers on the 


fourth side. Give each child before 
starting a strawberry basket cov- 
ered with either red, white or blue 
cambric or bunting with handles of 
the same, filled with flowers of the 
same color as the bunting adding 
center white flowers in blue baskets. 
Also give each a small flag. 

For twenty-five children have 4 
blue, 8 white, 13 red baskets. 

For thirty children add 3 red and 
2 white. 

For forty-nine children have 9 
blue, 18 white, and 22 red baskets. 

For fifty-six children add 4 red 
and 3 white. 

For twenty-five baskets there 
would be three red and two white 
stripes; for thirty baskets the same 
number, simply adding one basket 


to each stripe. For forty-nine 
baskets or children there will be 
four red and three white stripes. 
For fifty-six, simply add one to the 
end of each stripe. 

While the children sing their 
Memorial song to the tune of 
“Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,” let them place the blue 
baskets in the space marked for the 
stars. Then let them place the red 
and white baskets for the stripes 
alternately, under the guidance of a 
competent manager so that the work 
will be done quietly and rapidly. 
Let the band keep on playing until 
the baskets are all placed, then, 
while all is still have the recitation, 
after which let them sing, with 
small flags held diagonally down- 
wards, the closing song “ Sleep and 
Rest.” Then while the band is 
playing let the baskets be gathered 
and taken to the separate graves. 

In the large hollow square formed 
by the children and G. A. R., and 
band, let the flag bearer step for- 
ward and dip his flag three times 
and the children salute the flag and 
say: 
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“T. pledge allegiance to my flag and to the republic for which it stands, one nation 


indivisible with liberty and justice for all.” 


MEMORIAL SONG 


the Old Camp Ground.) 


See our baskets so gay with their burden 
of flowers’ 
Trimmed with red, white and blue. 
We have sought far and wide ’mid the 
gardens and bowers, 
For the flowers of brightest hue. 


CHORUS 

This is our tribute to the soldiers true 

This the memorial that we bring, 
Loyal to our country, to the red, the white, 

the blue, 

Accept our offering. 
Heroes so brave—Heroes so true, 

Loyal we pledge our love to you. 


We will place all the blues with the white 
star flowers” 
Where the stars in our flag appear 
On‘the green lovely grass and the warm 
brown earth * 
See them shine so bright and clear. 


CHORUS 
(While singing chorus, place blue 


baskets in place to represent the stars in 
the flag.) 


See the red baskets come with their scar- 
let array * 
The red stripes brilliant with cheer 
Do they know we are keeping Memorial 
day 
With the flag they held so dear?® 


CHORUS 


First the red then the white we will place 
in a row,” — 
The white stripes so clear and pure, 


We pledge our -devotion and stronger 
grow, 
With a courage that shall endure. 


CHORUS 


(While singing the chorus, the children 
are to place the red and white baskets to 
form the stripes. For twenty-five chil- 
dren, 3 red at top or 4 for thirty children. 
For forty-nine children, 4 red at top or 
5 for fifty-six children.) 


Oh, would that this flag which we make 
on the ground," 
Could float in the sky above,’ 
Oh, would that the soldier who sleeps 
’neath the mound’ 
Could respond to our loyal love. 


CHORUS 


As we gather the flowers to bear to the 
graves, 
We will promise like you to be true, 
’Mid danger and death we will try to be 
brave 
And we'll honor the red, white and blue® 


* Hold out baskets. 

* Hold out blue baskets. 
(To be sung to the tune of “ Tenting on* Point to grass. 

*Hold out red baskets. 


° Hold out flags. 


* Point to floral flag. 
* Point to sky. 


RECITATION 
“THE FLAG AT HALF MAST” 


On the fourteenth of June, 
seventy-seven, 
Our flag was floated on high, 
The pledge of the Constitution, 
By which heroes live and die. 
To-day, we honor with fragrant flowers, 
Their graves in this sacred spot, 
And a requiem sing while our token we 
bring 
For our peace were the battles fought. 


seventeen 


Where the flags in the summer breeze 
lightly sway 
Over the honored dead, 
We will softly step and gently will place, 
These flowers at the foot and head. 
May the peace they bought with their 
precious lives, 
Be as lasting as the earth, 
And never again may the flag be stained, 
With the blood that marked its birth. 


The flowers which we bring will wither 
and fade, 
Shrivel and turn to dust, 
But the flag with its red, white and blue 
will still wave 
True to its country’s trust. 
With each soldier boy it will keep its 
tryst, 
Faithful throughout the year, 
And in spite of the sun, the rain and the 
mist, 
It will whisper this message of cheer. 


“Sleep on brave hero—aloft I still wave, 
You paid for me with your life, 
But America’s worth the price you gave— 
Peace and love take the place of strife. 
Rest on your laurels—the children’s sweet 
flowers 
Are a pledge of loyalty true, 
Good-bye—Sound the taps! 
march! I am left 
Half mast, as a guard over you.” 


CLOSING SONG 


“SLEEP AND REST” 


(To be sung to the tune of “ Sweet and 
Low ”’) 


Forward 


Sleen and rest—Sleep and rest, 
Whispering breezes sing low, 
The flowers we lay above your breast 
Bright with the sunlight’s glow. 
Sacred the colors you died to save 
Flag of your country above your grave, . 
Faithful its vigil will keep, 
Slumber peacefully—thine the victory, 
Sleep. 


* Hold out white baskets. 





Country Life Department 


LOGAN WALLER PAGE, Chairman 
Director United States Office of Public Roads 


AFTER giving this field of work 
its due consideration, I believe the 
following policy will secure for the 
Country Life Department the best 
results. 

As the question of local transpor- 
tation is probably the most basic 
factor in the improvement of child 
welfare, the Country Life Depart- 
ment will take up the education of 
the child from the standpoint of the 
benefits derived from improved 
roads. No other system in the in- 
terest of child welfare can be de- 
veloped or improved without the 
systematic improvement of road 
conditions. 

Therefore, the first and largest 
work to be undertaken by the 
Country Life Department is to ed- 
ucate the people of the rural com- 
munities in regard to their need for 
improved roads and to co-operate 
in the furtherance of other measures 
to secure improved road conditions 
in the rural districts. Then the 
educational and social advantages 
which are so necessary in promot- 
ing child welfare in the rural dis- 
tricts can be realized to the fullest 
extent. 

In working out this policy, it is 
expedient that whatever is done 
along the lines of road improve- 
ment by the National Congress of 
Mothers be done under the direction 
of the Country Life Department. 
Then this department can work in 
co-operation with the United States 
Office of Public Roads in its work 
for improved road conditions in the 
rural districts. 
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In order that there may be a well 
defined organization in the Country 
Life Department, it will be best for 
the chairman of the Country Life 
Department to appoint a state 
chairman in each state of the Union. 

The duties of the state chairman 
will be to co-operate with the chair- 
man of the Country Life Depart- 
ment in carrying out the above 
policy to secure better road condi- 
tions in the rural communities, so 
that it will be possible to develop 
other systems of child welfare. 

After improved roads have been 
established in a community, then it 
becomes the duty of each state 
chairman to develop under the 
chairman of the Country Life De- 
partment such other systems of 
child welfare as may seem expe- 
dient. Whenever necessary, the 
state chairman, upon approval of 
the chairman of the Country Life 
Department, may appoint assist- 
ants to aid in this work. 

By carrying out this policy, the 
Country Life Department will be 
able to secure for the children of the 
rural districts those social, intel- 
lectual and moral advantages which 
are necessary to the progress of 
civilization. 


WE are desirous of securing your 
co-operation and assistance in in- 
structing the children and teachers 
in the work of this Office in its 
efforts to secure improved roads in 
rural districts. 

The plan which has been formu- 
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lated is along these lines. The 
Government has just appointed 
Miss Luna E. Bigelow as a lecturer 
to aid in this work. It seems desir- 
able during the spring and summer 
months that she devote her time to 
the institutes, conventions, and sum- 
mer schools which enroll consider- 
abie numbers of rural _ school 
teachers. If the time could be al- 
loted to Miss Bigelow, she would 
give two or three illustrated talks 
or lectures, and give to the teachers 
some very practical suggestions and 
outlines for their school work. 

The purpose of these lectures is 
to show the relation of bad road 
conditions to the economic and 
social life of the people, especially 
to the education of children in the 


rural districts, and to awaken and 
arouse an interest in regard to im- 
proved road conditions. These lec- 
tures will not deal in any way with 
the technical and engineering phases 
of road construction. 

In the fall after the schools have 
convened, she will be available for 
talks or lectures in the country 
schools upon a written request made 
to the Director of this Office. 

We shall be pleased to send Miss 
Bigelow to you for lectures in 
your institutes, conventions, and 
summer schools, and for talks in 
your rural schools, if a reasonable 
number of assignments can be made 
in your State’or school districts. 

Respectfully, 

L. W. Pace, Director. 


A Message to School Children 


A. GOLD MEDAL to the school boy 
or girl between the ages of 10 and 
15 who writes the best composition, 
not to exceed 800 words, on the re- 
pair and maintenance of earth 
roads, is to be awarded by Logan 
Waller Page, Director, Office of 
Public Roads, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. All compositions must 
be submitted to Mr. Page before 
May 15, 1913, and the medal will 
be awarded as soon thereafter as 
the compositions can be graded. 
The composition may be based on 
knowledge gained from books or 
other sources, but no quotations 
should be made. 

After many years’ experience in 
dealing with the public road situa- 
tion of the country, it is Mr. Page’s 
belief that ignorance on the subject 


of repair and maintenance of roads 
is as much the cause of their bad 
condition as any other one factor. 
It is expected that the competition 
will bring about a better under- 
standing of the subject of repair 
and maintenance in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Many children living in the rural 
districts have experienced the dis- 
advantages of roads made impas- 
sable through a lack of proper 
maintenance and it is expected that 
their interest in the competition 
will stimulate greater interest 
among the parents. Bad roads 
have prevented many children from 
obtaining a proper education and 
have even prevented doctors from 
reaching the side of rural patients 
in time to save their lives. 





Children’s Rights. 


Any child between the ages men- 
tioned, attending a country school, 
may compete. Only one side of the 
paper must be written on; each page 
should be numbered; the name, age 
and address of the writer, and the 


name and location of the school 


which he or she is attending must 
be plainly written at the top of the 
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first page. The announcement of 
the competition has been sent to the 
superintendents of schools in the 
rural districts. No further infor- 
mation can be obtained from. the 
Office of Public Roads. This an- 
nouncement should be plain to 
every one, and all children will thus 
start on a basis of equality. 


Children’s Rights 


By KATE CAMPBELL ROBERTSON 


A CHILD has a right to life, and 
physical life begins for the child in 
the sacred fulfilling of the law of 
physical attraction. Murder of in- 
cipient child life is a growing crime 
of our civilization. 

The child has a right to be pro- 
tected from abject poverty and all 
the temptations that such a state 
forces upon it. Organized mother- 
hood seeks to study the social con- 
ditions of the various sections of 
the state and to try, by means of 
passing such laws as the widows’ 
pension bill to give the child the ma- 
terial necessities to which it is en- 
titled. 

Every child in the state has a 
right to the personal interest and 
aid of every adult in the state. Be- 
lieving this is the only way to 
create a better state, parents, teach- 
ers and lawmakers are becoming 
active parts of this child welfare 
organization. 


THE FEEBLE MINDED 


The child of feeble mind and sub- 
normal powers has a right to special 
instruction. 

The child has a right to physical 


sports. Well regulated playgrounds 
should be a part of every commu- 
nity. 

The child has a right to a school- 
room that is interesting. Every 
school should have moving pictures 
and mechanical music machines of 
some sort. 

A child has a right to be guided 
by love and not stunted by punish- 
ment.. Whipping or solitary con- 
finement in home or school is bar- 
barous, cruel and passé. Teachers 
and parents should guide the child 
through love. 

The delinquent or erring child has 
a right to a friend who will advise. 
The juvenile court judge — in 
counties having a juvenile court— 
is this friend. The judgeship of this 
court is extended motherhood. It 
is therefore the opinion of organ- 
ized mothers that women, consid- 
ering their traditional training and 
innate sympathy with children, 
should be eligible to this office. 


RIGHT TO PROTECTION 


The child has a right to be pro- 
tected from hard and monotonous 
labor until physical maturity is at- 
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tained. Organized mothers work 
for laws that will give the child 
such protection. 

The child has a right to be 
taught in home and school that an 
equal standard of morality for men 
and women is now advocated by 
church and state, and that fulfil- 
ment of this is necessary to future 
happiness of Americans. 

Daughters who overstep conven- 
tional boundaries during the age be- 
tween childhood and womanhood 
have a right to a state home where, 
through care and training, they will 
be reclaimed to good citizenship. 


Every child at birth has the right 
to be registered as a citizen of town, 
state and nation. With the Chil- 
dren’s bureau united mothers seek 
to bring this into effect by advocat- 
ing the perfect birth registration 
law. 

Soon the welfare of the child will 
be a predominating interest. And 
when this is true, and attention is 
focused on the child, all the evils 
which we abhor in bad politics will 
disappear. 

The vision which organization 
of motherhood gives is essential to 
real progress. 


Some Dangers That Parent-Teacher Associations 
Should Avoid 


SEVERAL years ago through the 
influence of the National Congress 
of Mothers, parents’ associations 
were formed in the schools of one 
of the towns in the United States. 
They did excellent work until dur- 
ing a political campaign they turned 
their energies into political channels, 
invited politicians of different parties 
to address them and became identi- 
fied with political movements. This 
proved to be almost a death blow to 
the organizations. 

The work of a parent-teacher 
association is so much greater than 
any temporary local issue that it 
should not permit itself to be used 
in this way. The temptation is a 


great one. Politicians see the oppor- 
tunity for service that such asso- 
ciations will be to them and will 
gladly use them. The little that may 
be gained from their efforts in this 
direction is more than counter- 
balanced by the great loss sustained 
in diverting these parent-teacher 
associations from the primary pur- 
pose for which they are organized. 
It should be distinctly stated in the 
constitution that the purpose of the 
organization is child study to pro- 
mote child welfare in home, school 
and community. The National Con- 
gress of Mothers recommends this 
policy most earnestly to all parent- 
teacher associations. 





Letters From Mothers 


A PARENT-TEACHER Association 
of which I am leader asks replies 
to the following questions: 

1. How can a girl of twelvé 
years be influenced to form the 
habit of reading? 

2. How to occupy the noon-hour 
for the children from country homes 
who must lunch in city? 

3. Do you encourage story-tell- 
ing by letting yourself think your 
child has an imaginative mind? 

4. What shall I do with a stub- 
born secretive child who appar- 
ently seems to heed commands when 
I am present and does at she pleases 
in my absence? 

5. What is one of the most help- 
ful books for a mother to read? 

6. How may we induce children 
to treat each other kindly, not to 
quarrel and not to boss the smaller 
children? 

Any help will be thankfully re- 
ceived. We find the MaGazINE so 
helpful and pass it around. 


Que_rY I. 

The habit of reading should be formed 
long before twelve years. 

As soon as a child learns to read she 
should have books suited to her age. The 
list of “1000 good books for children,” 
graded according to age is published and 
can be secured for ten cents at National 
Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. It is a guide 
for parents in selecting books for children. 

One way to interest a child in reading 
is to interest her first in the story of some 
great man or woman and thus incite the 
wish to know more about them; or in 


some interesting facts of history. Louisa 
Alcott’s books, “ Dicken’s Christmas 
Carol,” “The Little Lame Prince,” “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “ The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol,” “The Princess and the Goblin,” 
are books which always interest children 
of twelve. 


QUERY 2. 

How to occupy the noon hour for chil- 
dren who lunch in the city. 

Children who are in school should be 
out doors during the noon hour. Games 
like ring toss or swings and sliding boards 
should be in the school grounds for their 
use. Story telling might be an amuse- 
ment occasionally. 


QUERY 3. 

There is a difference between imagina- 
tion and deceit. If a child deliberately 
deceives see whether fear is the cause, and 
adopt a method which will encourage 
frankness. 


QUERY 4. 

Gain the sympathy of the child by in- 
teresting yourself in his childish plans and 
wishes. Draw him out to express them 
and help him to realize them. Overcome 
secretiveness by sympathy and love which 
casteth out fear. To laugh at a child, to 
make fun of him often causes stubborness 
and secretiveness. 


QUERY 5. 

One of the most helpful books for a 
mother to read is Elizabeth Harrison’s 
“Study of Child Nature.” If you want a 
list of books helpful to mothers send to 
National Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan 
and Trust Building, for Mothers’ Book 
List, enclosing two stamps. 


Query 6. 

One way is to always treat children with 
courtesy and speak always in quiet gentle 
voice to them; to require them to treat 
you in the same way; to show them by 
example as well as precept the duty of 
kindness, thoughtfulness of others, and 
consideration. A little child corrected for 
her rude cross manner of replying to her 
father when corrected, said: “I was only 
showing you the tone of your voice.” 


Problems of the Small Town 

Our Circle is planning for next 
years’ work. Our problem is similar 
to that of most little towns and 


rural communites. There are fami- 


lies whose children are allowed tc 
run the streets day and night with 
no parental restraint. The parents 
never know where the children are, 
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except at meal time and bed time, 
and not always then. In the warmer 
weather there is always a “ gang’ 
of these boys on the streets; in cooler 
weather loafing in the stores 

One evening a week during the 
summer a band concert brings the 
country people into the town. Boys 
and girls from town and country 
roam the streets unrestrained. There 
is no library or other educational in- 
fluence except the schools which are 
in poor condition, because the school 
board are so ignorant themselves. 
There is no proper social life pro- 
vided for the young people of the 
place. What can we do to right 
some of these conditions? 


The conditions portrayed by the writer 
are true in hundreds of towns. A Mothers’ 
Circle is doing the best sort of child- 
welfare work in studying the needs of 
boys and girls and meeting them. Amuse- 
ment and recreation must {ibe provided for 
young people under proper conditions, or 
they will find it in ways that one cannot 
approve. 

A Mothers’ Circle cf thirty members 
living in different sections of a small town 
could arrange for a regular Friday even- 


THE National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of colored women will hold a 
National convention in Little Rock, 
Ark., July 30 to August 2. The 
organization of this movement, en- 
tirely directed and managed by col- 
ored women, is a long step forward 
in the promotion of betted oppor- 
tunities for negro children. The 
National Congress of Mothers is 
doing all in its power to aid them 
in their work. Each member of the 
Mothers’ Congress reading this can 
aid the colored women greatly by 
giving publicity to this movement 
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ing entertainment for a group of boys and 
girls in that vicinity. Organize them into 
a club. Divide them into committees and 
let each committee be responsible for the 
games and entertainment tor one evening. 
Let two or three fathers and mothers be 
with them, entering into the pleasures of 
the evening. Two results are thus at- 
tained: acquaintance and friendly sympathy 
is established and the good time is as- 
sured. To make this far-reaching, the 
homes of the neighborhood should be 
visited and interest of parents secured. 

For the boys a corps of boy scouts 
might be organized or a Civic League or 
a chapter of the Knights of King Arthur. 
For the girls a reading and sewing club, 
or a botany club, or a dramatic club, 
would give occupation and enjoyment. 

A library of interesting books should 
be obtained if there is no town library. 
Have a Book Party. Send out a list of 
the books desired and ask each one who 
comes to bring one book or give money 
for one. The librarians could be chosen 
from the young people. The use of the 
schools should be secured for lectures and 
evening entertainments. Fine lantern 
slide lectures can be obtained with little 
expense. 

Gardening could be encouraged by 
offering seeds to the boys and girls and a 
prize for the one who could show the 
finest yard by his or her own work. 

There are countless ways of organizing 
recreation if a group of fathers and 
mothers give serious thought to it. Stores, 
restaurants, pool rooms or street corners 
would lose their attractions if the good 
people of the town once realized the dearth 
of places for young people to meet. 


and by notifying colored womer 
that this organization exists and is 
doing active work. Please keep 
names of officers and lend your aid 
to the extension of the movement. 

National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations 
Colored Women, National Conven- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas, July 30 
to August 2. Mrs. Josie B. Hall, 
President, Doyle, Texas; Vice- 
President-at-Large, Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. K. H. Walker, Mus- 
keego, Okla. 





Do You Want a Program for Your Meetings P 


Use CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE, current issue. Three persons 
should be assigned for this pro- 
gram: 

First Topic: ‘“ The Moral and 
Ethical Opportunities of a School 
Day,” should be read and discussed ; 
also “ Children and Civic Improve- 
ment.” 

Second Topic: ‘“ Current Efforts 
for Child-Welfare Outside the 
Home.” A summary should be 
given of “Citizen Co-operation 
with Juvenile Court,” “ President’s 
Desk,” “ Injustice to Childhood,” 
and “London Educational 
forms,” 


Re- 


National Department 


Eacu of our State Press Chair- 
men will receive a compact “ Desk 
Book of Journalism” from Prof. 
Walter Williams, LL.D., of the 
University of Missouri. 

Prof. Williams is Dean of the 
Faculty of Journalism and an au- 
thority in the technicalities of news 
service, and generously contributes 
his valuable booklet to this depart- 
ment. 

The six hundred members of this 
committee are earnestly requested to 
give the greatest publicity possible to 
the program and all other details 
connected with our Seventeenth An- 


Third Topic: “ What Other 
Mothers’ Circles and  Parent- 
Teacher Associations are Doing.” 

This summary to be made from 
State News. 

This method if used for pro- 
grams gives each mother help in 
meeting her own problems. It 
gives her a view of work to im- 
prove children’s opportunities. It 
shows her what other mothers’ 
circles are doing. It enlarges her 
view by showing many phases of 
child welfare. It shows the power 
of organization to help one’s own 
children. 


of Press and Publicity 


nual Conference, at Boston. (See 
this magazine. ) 

The National Chairman has sent 
each State Chairman a request for 
her annual report. A copy of the 
last report submitted at your State 
Convention will be very acceptable. 

Kindly mail your report, also your 
unmounted photograph and list of 
members on your State Press Com- 
mittee, including the ex-officio 
Board members, on or before May. 

Mrs. Epcar A. HALL, 
Chairman, 

National Press and Publicity De- 
partment, 2931 Fulton Street, 
Chicago. 








A Recognition of Motherhood—The Mothers’ Pension 


OuI0, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin have within the last month passed 
laws giving a pension to mothers 
who are worthy, and who otherwise 
could not keep their families to- 
gether. The granting of the pension 
is placed in the hands of the juvenile 
court. 

Notwithstanding much opposition 
from charitable agencies this rec- 
ognition of motherhood is sweeping 
with unprecedented rapidity over the 
entire country. 

It is not a charity. It is justice 
to childhood economy to the state, 
and given for service rendered just 
as the soldier service is recognized. 
Charity has nothing to do with it. 


The mothers are not to be classed 
with paupers for no court would 
grant the pension to mothers who 
come under that category. 

“In Tennessee, in 1911, Mrs. G. 
Harris Robertson presented this 
plan, and about the same time, Mrs. 
Robert Park in Massachusetts maide 
the same plea.. Every state branch 
of the Congress took it up. The 
Delineator also and some local 
papers have actively promoted the 
movement. Never has an idea been 
put into practice more widely and 
rapidly. 

To the legislators, for this, 
mothers and children are grateful. 


Public Ledger Discontinues Color Comics 
EDITORIAL 


THE use of the color comic pages 
in the Sunday Philadelphia Public 
Ledger thas been discontinued. It 
was concluded that the subject mat- 
ter and treatment of the comic 
illustrated serials exercise a mis- 
chievous influence on boys and girls 
and have demoralizing tendencies. 
This step was taken in full realiza- 
tion of the fact that these supple- 
ments are supposed to have large 
circulation value. The Public Led- 
ger believes, however, that the sub- 
stitution of other features of su- 
perior quality will have more worthy 
appeal to the intelligence and good 
taste of the great mass of its readers. 


It is the province of a newspaper to 
undertake to inculcate in its readers 
appreciation of what is elevating and 
artistic, rather than merely to seek 
popularity, and not to encourage the 
circulation of pictorial or other 
matter, the popularity of which is 
due more to the obviousness of its 
appeal than to any inherent merit 
of its own. The Public Ledger is 
replacing the comic with other feat- 
ures that will have equal interest as 
well as superior value. It intends to 
eliminate journalistic “‘ vaudeville ” 
and substitute therefor something 
more in keeping with the higher pur- 
pose of an enlightened newspaper. 
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Some Things Every Mother Should Know 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


THE crown of life was placed on 
woman by the Creator when to her 
He gave the highest function given 
to humanity—the bearing and nur- 
ture of the children. 

The continuance of the race, the 
guidance and care of the children 
who are to be the men and women of 
to-morrow and who enter here a life 
which reaches on to eternity, is a 
privilege and a responsibility which 
no woman should take without a 
deep sense of the depth and height of 
motherhood, and of all it should 
embody to reach the standards of the 
Heavenly Father. To mother the 
children of earth, who later become 
the angels of Heaven, is to stand at 
life’s entrance, to share with God 
in the creation of a human soul. 


Mothers are the divinely appointed 


guardians of childhood. In all that 
concerns childhood in home or the 
world, mother-love and wisdom are 
needed if childhood is to develop as 
it should. 

The health, the life, the quality of 
the human race are in a large de- 
gree dependent on the quality of its 
motherhood. 

Many are the women to-day who 
fail to grasp the great honor, the 
great duty which God has given 
them. To hold the key of life, of 
health, of character in one’s hand, 
is beyond the honor any throne can 
give. To realize that one is not 
working alone, that spiritual forces, 
unseen yet more real than those that 
are visible, are working with us in 
the development of the children is a 
source of help and inspiration. To 
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seek for light and knowledge as to 
the needs of these little ones, to fit 
one’s self to meet them wisely is the 
duty of every mother. 

Instinct may give the love for 
one’s own child, but it does not give” 
the knowledge which is essential to 
his best development. The science 
of child nurture is the greatest of all 
sciences because. it deals with the 
health, life and ideals of humanity. 

Only as mothers and fathers un- 
derstand it, only as children have the 
care that is purposeful and intelli- 
gent, can they develop as_ they 
should. 

A mother’s first duty is to learn 
what is requisite in making the baby 
strong and well. Long before the 
mother looks into the baby’s eyes or 
clasps the tiny form to her breast, 
his life is a part of her life. As the 
seed in the ground develops unseen, 
so human life has its beginning, and 
the influences should be as favor- 
able for the human plant as for the 
tree or flower. 

Then if ever a woman should 
consecrate her life to pure and high 
thoughts and deeds. She should 
keep herself calm, and observe the 
laws of health in order that her child 
may be healthy and vigorous. In 
the months of waiting she can pre- 
pare herself for the first duties of 
motherhood by learning how to take 
care of the baby. There are many 
good books written by physicians 
and mothers which contain informa- 
tion that would save the lives of 
many babies if mothers only knew 
about them. 
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The mortality of infants is so 
great that physicians and nations 
are giving it serious thought, and 
the main cause is mothers’ ignorance 
as to baby’s needs. Every mother 
should know that a baby has just 
ten times the chance to live if the 
mother nurses it, and every woman 
who gives proper care to herself, 
keeps herself well-nourished, and 
does not overtax herself should be 
able to nurse her baby. The 
mother’s milk is fitted to the baby’s 
needs as no artificial food can be. 
It is worth while to give up every- 
thing that interferes with the regu- 
lar nursing of the baby, and to make 
his growth and health the first inter- 
est. Improper food causes the death 
of the largest number of babies. 

The mother’s milk is all that a 
baby needs for at least eight months. 
If the baby does not gain in weight, 
it is an indication that he requires 
more nourishment, but even then it 
should be as nearly like the mother’s 
milk as it can be. 

The baby’s stomach cannot digest 
starchy foods, and many of the 
manufactured foods are unsuitable 
and indigestible. Drugs of all kinds 
and soothing syrups are very in- 
jurious. It is far better to allow the 
baby to cry than to quiet him with 
soothing syrups or drugs. 

Every mother should know that 
cleanliness, fresh air, and healthful, 
sunny rooms are necessary for the 
baby. Ventilation is most import- 
ant, and if it is possible to have the 
baby’s naps in the open air it is 
very beneficial. An out-door nur- 
sery can often be made by using an 
upper porch. 

The first months of the baby’s life 
should be very quiet. Habit-form- 


ing begins at once, and the wise 
mother will save herself much un- 
necessary trouble and have a much 
happier baby if she understands this. 

The hours of feeding should be 
regular; the daily bath with fresh, 
simple clothing, and sleep after- 
wards, should begin the day. If the 
baby is accustomed to it from the 
beginning he will go to sleep far 
better in his own little bed than to be 
rocked to sleep. 

The first duty of every mother is 
to do her part to make the baby 
strong and healthy. 

It is not possible for any woman 
to know how to do this unless she 
has studied hygiene and sanitation, 
unless she knows the requisites of a 
wholesome, healthful home. Home- 
making is a science. 

The prevention rather than the 
cure of disease is the study of physi- 
cians to-day. Mothers more than 
anyone else are the arbiters of the 
health and well-being of the family ; 
even more than physicians should 
they be studying every phase of the 
questions on which so much de- 
pends. Whether in the simplest cot- 
tage or the richest mansion there are 
requirements for health which are 
essential and vital. Mothers need 
to know what they are. They should 
know more of physiology and hy- 
giene and of the functions of the 
body, for physical and moral health 
are closely related and. go hand in 
hand. 

There is nothing more wonderful 
in life than to watch the develop- 
ment of a little child. To see the 
eyes, at first dull and unconscious of 
the world around, light up with rec- 
ognition of the mother’s face, to see 
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the smile that greets her, to feel the 
love-pats of the little hands, are a 
privilege and a joy. Simultaneously 
with the growth of the body the 
mind is growing too, and each day 
adds some new development. 

Again, dear mothers, instinct will 
not teach you of the wonderful 
processes by which the helpless babe 
gradually passes from infancy to 
childhood, from childhood to youth, 
and from youth to manhood or 
womanhood. The building of char- 
acter is, with God’s help, the duty 
of every mother. 

Mothers, have you ever thought 
of the breadth and scope of mother- 
hood? Have you realized its direct 
relation to the welfare of society? 
Have you ever felt that mothers are 
responsible for many of the social 
conditions which we deplore? Have 
you ever reasoned from effect to 
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cause, and traced the results of in- 
efficient, unintelligent motherhood ? 

Have you ever thought that to fit 
the child to live the highest, most 
useful life in the world mothers 
must take into account the equip- 
ment that is necessary, and must 
have a broad view of life, a clear 
knowledge of all the pitfalls and 
temptations for which the children 
must be prepared? 

The mother who feels that her 
duty ends when she has provided 
food, clothing and a home, the 
mother whose view of life is limited 
by her own home, has not risen to 
the heights of motherhood. There 
is no knowledge too great, no educa- 
tion too broad, for the mother who 
would open to the children doors of 
opportunity through which they may 
advance to all that is true and good 
and useful. 


The Viewpoint of Cardinal Gibbons 


Marriage and _ Divorce.—* Di- 
vorce is becoming so prevalent that 
marriage is becoming a system little 
better than free love. People are 
too much bent on pleasure. Men 
and women enter the marriage state 
without regard to the sacred nature 
of the bond and with too little re- 
gard for that solemn word ‘ duty.’ 


The extent of the divorce evil is so 
great as to strike at the very roots 
of our social system. The revela- 
tions of its growth are shocking and 
appalling. The divorce laws should 
be revised in every State in the 
Union so as to stop this disgraceful 
tearing down of the family—the 
unit of the nation.” 


From a Mother-Teacher 


“Tur CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 
ZINE charms me. It would be such 


a blessing to every teacher. I wish 
all might have it.” 
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The Need of Citizen Co-operation with County 
Juvenile Court Associations 


By FRANK M. TREXLER 
Judge Lehigh County, Pa. Address at Child-Welfare Conference, Harrisburg, Pa. 


I NEED not in this presence jus- 
tify the existence of the Juvenile 
Court Associations. That they are 
entitled to the cooperation of all 
good citizens is beyond doubt. With- 
out the aid of these associations, the 
work of the Juvenile Court would be 
greatly increased, and in many cases 
would prove ineffective. If it were 
not for the limitations put about us 
by our system of laws, it is a ques- 
tion whether the first treatment of 
youthful offenders should not be at 
the hands of the Juvenile Court As- 
sociations or some other associa- 
tions of like aims, and that contact 
with the criminal court should be 
reserved for habitual offenders and 
as a last resort. We must get away 
from the idea that the Juvenile 
Court is here for the purpose of 
punishing criminals. In their atti- 
tude towards this subject, people 
seem to divide children very much 
as the author of the comic zoology 
divided animals—into wild and 
tame; the wild ones must be caged, 
the tame ones may have limited lib- 
erty. Juvenile Court Associations 
need the codperation of citizens 
generally in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge—as to the scope of the work 
and the necessity of such remedial 
agencies as concern themselves with 
the redemption and preservation of 
children. No reform or remedial 
scheme can be successfully operated 
without the support of the public. 

I prefer to treat the subject from 


knowledge obtained by practical ex-. 
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perience in the operation of our 
local Juvenile Court Association in 
Lehigh County, and the subject, 
“The Need of Citizens Codperat- 
ing with Juvenile Court Associa- 
tions,”’ will be considered in relation 
to certain classes of people whose 
aid we found was required. We 
have a very efficient Juvenile Court 
Association, the officers of which 
keep in constant touch with the 
court and the president is present at 
every Juvenile Court hearing. These 
officers early in their experience felt 
the lack of codperation on the part 
of certain classes of citizens and 
the great importance of obtaining 
their support. Very briefly I will 
enumerate the most important: 
First: The preachers and priests. 
Many of the children brought before 
the Juvenile Court it was found were 
members of Sunday-schools. It was 
surprising how little concern was 
displayed by those pastors in regard 
to these errant members of the* 
flock. It was found that the pas- 
tors generally were glad to coop- 
erate but had not been informed of 
the trouble their charges had gotten 
into. This showed a lack of system 
in the Sunday-schools in keeping 
oversight on their children. The 
association determined to enlist the 
aid of pastors by the plan of giving 
the pastor or superintendent or 
teacher notice whenever any child 
connected with their school was go- 
ing wrong, and likely to come be- 
fore the Juvenile Court. Before 
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this plan was resorted to, in a num- 
ber of years, we had one pastor ap- 
pear before the court, since its recent 
adoption we have had a number of 
clergymen appearing and interesting 
themselves. The pastor and partic- 
ularly the priest often have means 
of influencing the child better than 
the regular probation officers and 
in some cases delinquent children 
have been placed in their charge. 
They are paroled upon condition of 
attending Sunday-school and _ their 
failure to do so is to be promptly re- 
ported. By these means the chil- 
dren are brought into a better at- 
mosphere. Usually attendance of 
Sunday-schools means better cloth- 
ing, and more cleanly appearance 
and consequently more self respect. 
Occasionally we meet opposition. 

Second: School-teachers. The 
Association seeks to enlist the co- 
Operation of school-teachers and 
seeks to have them become members. 
It wishes them to get the proper at- 
titude toward the backward and de- 
linquent child. Many a child is 
spoiled by being misunderstood by 
its parents and teachers. A great 
field of usefulness is opened to the 
observant teacher. Many a child 
may be kept from a criminal career 
if the teacher is quick enough in the 
outstart to locate the trouble. Med- 
ical inspection of scholars is-a de- 
cided move in the right direction 
but it often remains for the teacher 
who comes in immediate contact 
with the scholar to ascertain what 
the real trouble is. 

Third: Justices of the Peace and 
aldermen. We found in our expe- 
rience that the minor courts were 
handling juvenile cases without any 
aid from the association and with- 
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out knowledge. Whilst the justices 
were actuated by the best motives 
some of them were not in touch with 
modern methods as to the proper 
treatment of children, and therefore 
not qualified to properly treat such 
cases. The association has put itself 
in communication with the justices 
and as soon as a case is presented 
against a child under sixteen, some 
agent of the society is informed. 
Occasionally cases are brought by 
parents, usually a stepfather or the 
father at the instigation of a step- 
mother with the view to get rid of 
children. Parents are often unduly 
severe or too lazy or weak to en- 
force parental authority. It is im- 
portant that such cases be reached 
by the association before they get 
very far and before the odium of 
appearance at court attaches. 

Fourth: School boards and 
truant officers. The best impression 
that can be made on the mind of 
youth is obedience. This is no easy 
lesson to teach in these days, when 
lack of respect for law is somewhat 
of a fad and each man claims the 
right to be a law unto himself. At- 
tendance at school should be vigor- 
ously enforced. School boards and 
truant officers are entirely too lenient 
in this respect. Often the first step 
in the downward path is truancy. 
Every case of habitual truancy 
should be reported to the Juvenile 
Court Association and the school 
board and the association should 
work together. The object should 
not be merely to enforce the law and 
to impose a fine on the parent, but 
to investigate the cause and to save 
the child. 

Fifth: Physicians. 


The physical 
and mental and moral conditions of 
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the child are so interdependent that 
the aid of physicians is often re- 
quired in juvenile work. Often the 
delinquent child should be sent to 
the hospital instead of to the court. 
The medical profession is generally 
in thorough sympathy with the re- 
demption agencies looking to the 
care of children and _ frequently 
gives valuable aid without compen- 
sation. Our association on several 
occasions has availed itself of the 
free clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The family physi- 
cian has often given us valuable in- 
formation as to heredity and envir- 
onment and we are thus better able 
to treat the case. 

Sixth: The employers of labor. 
Here in many cases we are met with 
a decided difference in the point of 
view. The good of the child is not 
always considered. The profit of 
the employer is the first considera- 
tion. There is a great difference be- 
tween some employers and others. 
Some regard children as machines 
capable of doing a certain amount 
of work per day and when that is 
done the employer’s responsibility 
ends. Others are very much con- 
cerned about the welfare of the em- 
ployes and readily cooperate with 
the association. Very often the 
employers are not alive to the re- 
sponsibilities, but when they are 
pointed out they try to remedy the 
evils that are found to be present. 
Our association with others tried to 
have a law passed forbidding the 
employment at night of boys as 
messengers for telegraph compa- 
nies, but for some reason the law 
was not passed, although the two 
largest employers of such labor 
were said not to be opposed to it. 


I notice, however, that the employ- 
ment of boys at night still continues 
and their business still takes them 
to the low saloon and the brothel 
where their minds are contamin- 
ated by the most vicious and de- 
graded surroundings. Employers 
of labor can often render valuable 
assistance in furnishing employment 
to boys who are on probation. It 
is very hard sometimes to get a place 
for a boy who has been in court 
and an opportunity is here afforded 
to the benevolent manufacturer or 
merchant to give the much needed 
“another chance” to the unfortu- 
nate offender. We have met with 
some noble citizens who have vol- 
unteered to assist in this matter in 
the employment of paroled adults. 
Seventh: Last, the codperation 
of parents. Aye, there’s the rub. 
It’s often here we find the real of- 
fender. To teach the parents their 
responsibility is an almost hopeless 
task. The home, the foundation of 
society, is gradually losing its old 
characteristic as the place. where 
parents and children live together 
and where the latter are trained to 
lives of usefulness and righteous- 
ness. In so many homes the child 
is sent to school for its education, 
to the Sunday-school for its re- 
ligion, and to the street for its rec- 
reation, and in many cases the 
religious part of the above program 
is omitted. The question strikes at 
the very root of our morals, and 
the problem is far from the solving. 
We can better things by improved 
methods and better laws, but we 
cannot get away from the fact that 
law will never make men good, and 
that until we get religion into the 
family and make the love of God 
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and of fellowman the motive of our 
acts, we cannot remove the evils 
that are constantly arising. The 
Juvenile Court Association can per- 
form its part in bringing home to 
parents their duty. The Congress 
of Mothers, the Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations and societies of like 
nature are performing a noble work 
in this direction. We are constantly 
met with the position on the part of 
parents that children are assets, val- 
uable assets, for their wages belong 
to the parents until they are of age. 
When.a child goes wrong, so often 
there seems to be no concern on the 
part of the parent for the moral 
welfare of the child, but a regret 
that it can no longer earn any wages 
if it is sent away to an institution 
or removed to some other environ- 
ment. We should preach insistently 
the duty of parents. 
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In conclusion, as stated before, 
those interested in child welfare de- 
sire and must have the support and 
cooperation of the public generally. 
There are problems still unsolved. 
Great progress has been made, but 
many difficulties still confront us. 
We believe that neither environment 
nor heredity irrevocably fixes the 
destiny of any rational child, but 
that each has in it as an individual 
the power of self control to a 
greater or less degree, and that that 
faculty, be it greater or less, may be 
so aroused and strengthened by 
proper handling that the child can 
be brought to choose the right in 
preference to the wrong. We be- 
lieve that this chance of saving the 
delinquent child is so good that no 
child should be considered hopeless 
or incorrigible but each should be 
regarded as salvable. 





John xi, 28. 





“ We are building every day, 
In a good or evil way. 
And the structure as it grows 
Will our inmost self disclose. 


“ Till in every-arch and line 
All our faults and failings shine. 
It may grow a castle grand, 
Or a wreck upon the sand, 


“ Build it well, whate’er you do, 
Build it straight, and strong, and true; 
Build it clean, and high, and broad: 
Build it for the eye of God.” 


The Master is come, and calleth for thee. 














Children and Civic Improvement 


MINNIE RICE BIXLER 


Civics includes all governmental 
questions, from those of national 
importance down through State, 
county, city and hamlet, to the tiny 
plot we call our own dooryard; 
from the great university to our own 
little ward school. 

That the great is made up of the 
small, that the small depends upon 
the great, are self-evident facts; 
that the stability and efficiency of 
the government depends upon the 
character of its units is equally true. 
This government of ours is as a 
grand cathedral, and the city, ham- 
let, yea, the individuals are the 
stones that go to make up the vast 
structure. Or it may be likened to a 
mighty oak and you and I and all 
of us are the root, branches, leaves, 
and fibre. If this is true we can 
readily see that we have a part be 
it ever so small in the life and beauty 
of the whole. 

Civic improvement includes all 
means pertaining to the securing of 
health and happiness of the people. 
To secure health we admit the neces- 
sity of many laws safeguarding the 
food supplies, water sources, insur- 
ing proper housing conditions, dis- 
posal of garbage, drainage of land, 


prevention of smoke, milk and 
market inspection. 
Happiness depends first upon 


health, second might come beautiful 
surroundings. Health and happi- 
ness have ever been closely associ- 
ated. In the great evolution of so- 
ciety and the human race we have 
come to consider these our inalien- 
able rights and to make it our first 


business to secure these blessings not 
only for ourselves but for others. 

With all primitive peoples, orna- 
ment came before dress; poetry be- 
fore prose; but as we advance in 
the scale of civilization, we uncon- 
sciously choose the vital things first, 
giving them due consideration be- 
fore going to the embellishments. 
There was a time when fronts of 
houses, front yards, principal streets, 
a few parks, some sections of a city 
were beautifully kept, artistically 
laid out and extravagantly adorned, 
while the rear of private premises, 
the alleys, side streets, and tene- 
ment districts were never open to 
inspection, and if seen were passed 
over lightly. Few saw the incon- 
gruity of the vast difference in ap- 
pearance. A beautiful lawn might 
run back to a disreputable barn-yard, 
a splendid boulevard parallel an im- 
passable street. 

We are beginning to change all 
this. We realize that defective san- 
itation means defective civilization. 
It is slow work and many are the 
difficulties. Familiarity has bred 
unconcern. “ Having eyes, they see 
not. Having noses, they smell not.” 
The great problem is to get people 
individually and collectively to see 
things, yes, and to smell them too. 
When once we see that the health of 
a section depends entirely upon its 
sanitary condition we will have no 
trouble in cleaning up, and best of 
all keeping clean. When once the 
olfactory nerves of our people are 
sensitive to the presence of decayed 
matter we shall not be offended with 
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the vile odors that assail us in the 
alleys, livery stables, barn-yards and 
even in the marketplace, 

How shall these eyes be given 
clear vision, how these noses be 
made to perform their God-given 
duties? Civic improvement answer- 
ing this will be a joy to all the in- 
habitants of the earth, not a burden 
weighing down the few, annoying 
others and causing the majority to 
languidly ask what is it all about 
anyway ? 

When people see that the streets 
are full of disease-breeding mate- 
rial it will be instantly removed, but 
not until then. When we see that 


the garbage can should be emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned twice a day, 
if we would have our premises free 
from flies and roaches, it will be no 
trouble to find some way of accom- 
plishing the work. 


When we have 
developed the sense of smell to 
greater keenness we will not tolerate 
anything which robs us of the fresh 
air which the poorest has a right to 
claim. We shall also know that 
those peculiar disagreeable odors, in 
market, bakeshop and restaurant, 
are caused by plain unromantic filth 
and not from cleaning solutions and 
disinfectants as some would have 
us believe. 

How shall the blind receive sight, 
and the other senses be awakened to 
a healthy activity? The Germans 
say, ‘‘ What you want the people to 
do, teach it in the schools.” 

That Civic Improvement should 
receive a great help from the work 
of women has been most fully rec- 
ognized. Mr. J. Horace McFar- 
land, President of the American 
Civic Federation, recently said in an 
article on “ Women and Civics,” 
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‘| firmly believe that, judging from 
my experience, national in its scope 
and covering many scores of com- 
munities, it is only through the ac- 
tion of women that efficient,. final, 
and satisfactory work for civic re- 
generation can be brought through.” 

Training in the home should be 
thorough and continuous. The boy 
who is taught at home that the 
kitchen should be the cleanest place 
in the whole house will not be the 
man who will own a dirty grocery 
store. If he is taught at home that 
the food from an unkept refrigera- 
tor may be the cause of sickness and 
death, he will not as a man offer to 
the public meats, butter and fruits 
from an unsanitary ice box. If 
from his youth up he has been 
taught that flies are always disease © 
carriers and that the horse is re- 
sponsible for this criminal, he will 
not build his grocery store next door 
to an unscreened livery stable, or if 
he does the marketing and has any 
choice in the matter he will always 
patronize the cleanest food market. 

If our daughters are early trained 
in the ways of good housekeeping 
they can tell at a glance if the bakery 
is a fit place to purchase the bread 
and pastry supplies used on the 
table, and if not fit will think it no 
hardship to make these dainties with 
their own hands. They will know 
whether the milk is brought in clean 
bottles and if the coffee has been 
ground in a mill free from dust and 
creeping things. Indeed, when they 
see and smell, no more contaminated 
food will be served. And why all 
this attention? For our health’s 
sake; simply that and nothing more. 
Is that not sufficient? 

The disposal of garbage is of the 
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greatest importance and often for 
young housekeepers especially is too 
difficult and so is left to the ser- 
vants. The result is often utter 
neglect. The careful housekeeper 
has little garbage and the little is 
most scientifically managed. Vege- 
table refuse is dried and burned, 
meat and bone refuse can also be 
burned, or if one owns a garden it 
is a rich fertilizer if buried at the 
roots of trees or grapevines. If care 
is exercised in regard to fats and 
oils all liquids can safely be turned 
into the sink. The economically 
managed kitchen has very little 
waste fat. 

Home training should be supple- 
mented by the school, and here the 
child should be taught many reasons 
for things that at home are done as 
a matter of course, and because 
mother says that is the way to do 
but has not always the time to tell 
why. 

To make Civic Improvement a 
force in the community an organi- 
zation is essential and the best or- 
ganization, one that can really do 
things, is the one made up of the 
children. A Children’s Civic League 
well organized could revolutionize 
the town. An organization to ap- 
peal to children should have some 
visible sign, some emblem of author- 
ity. A child with a button on his 
waist showing that he belongs to the 
clean up band can step up to any 
person he sees defiling the streets or 
sidewalks in any way and say, 
“ Here, Mr. , We are trying to 
keep things clean. Will you help 
us? There is a trash can just at 





the corner.” If expectorating is 
the offence he can tell him that is 
what is making many people ill. 

A diplomatic leader could so in- 
struct these little workers that they 
would know exactly how to get 
every one to help. 

Of course, each child would 
pledge himself to refrain from 
throwing anything in the street, on 
the walks or in his own yard, home 
or school room. You would soon see 
such a transformation as you had 
not dreamed possible. The homes 
of the leaguers would be the leaven 
to leaven the lot. 

Organize the children, put them 
to work, offer prizes for the ones 
who do the most to keep the city 
clean. No longer could we say, 
‘“‘ Eyes have they, but they see not; 
noses have they, but they smell not.” 
The returns on the investment will 
be profitable and pleasing. Then 
will we be training a future citizen- 
ship who will not only frame suffi- 
cient laws for the protection of our 
health and happiness but will see 
that the laws are enforced. Laws 
are rarely kept unless the people see 
the need for them. . 

When we see and smell, then shall 
come to pass many things we now 
desire. Then shall we have meat 
and milk inspection, clean markets, 
pure food laws which really protect 
us. The public drinking cup will be 
only a memory. In its place will be 
installed sanitary bubble drinking 
fountains. Dustless street sweeping 
will be more than an ordinance. 
Then shall health and happiness 
visit our land and abide with us. 








Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE / 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 


editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


COLORADO Mothers’ Congress stands for, and a de- 
sire to help in the work is being created. 
By way of rousing interest in Mothers’ Already they are realizing some of their 
Congress work in the rural district of own problems and rising to meet them. 
Jefferson County, a chain of Teas have The girls of the school and town have 
been held. On January 23, ten ladies organized a Girls’ Athletic Club, with fifty 
were invited to the home of Mrs. Nichol- members; several teachers are included in 
son, in Amada, each to bring 1o cents. the Club. They are to have a paid in- 
Each of these ten were in turn to enter-  structor in gymmastics, folk games, etc., 
tain ten others in a similar way and these and will work with the Mothers’ Congress. 
ten, ten others, thus in a short time reach- The mothers have become greatly in- 
ing a great number. The interest and en- terested in Eugenics since the baby con- 
thusiasm is very great, as many as three test held during the Colorado Stock Show. 
teas in one week is reported. The money The Golden Circle of the Mothers’ Con- 
is used for playground equipment. The gress had a very interesting meeting in 
mothers are learning rapidly what the the auditorium of the new North School. 
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Dr. Bolles addressed them on “ The House 
We Live In.” 

The new circle formed in Cripple Creek, 
by Mrs. Dick, in January, has a:ready 
more than seventy members and a house 
to house campaign has been started to 
rouse interest in the work and to secure 
at the earliest possible moment a play- 
ground and gymnasium for the children 
of the community. 

The Colorado School Journal has given 
two pages of each issue to the Mothers’ 
Congress of Golorado, in order that they 
may show what they are doing through- 
out the State’and a very live committee, 
with Mrs. A. G, Fish at the head, has 
undertaken to prepare the material for 


publication. 
GEORGIA 

Ten Parent-Teacher Associations have 
been organized in Macon, and _ several 
more will be organized by the Central 
Council which always meets in the office 
of the Board of Education. Every one is 
tremendously interested and enthusiastic. 

Augusta has eleven Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and Savannah has also entered 
earnestly into the Congress work. 
Through the efforts of Miss Collins, many 
Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
organized. 

A committee has been appointed to 
organize parents’ associations in churches. 


IDAHO 


The annual Child-Welfare Conference, 
Idaho Congress of Mothers, was held in 
Boise, April 26. Luncheon was provided 
by the Boise Circles for all delegates. 
There are many encouraging results and 
things look bright for the future. 


ILLINOIS 


The Social Service Committee of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers has been 
created to investigate the social local needs 
of communities and to form the whole 
into a “Community Motherhood,” which 
will mean in all cases co-operative con- 
structive work based upon the knowledge 
of facts found in the localities. 

It is hoped that through the service of 
such a committee, fathers and mothers 
will become better informed upon certain 
essential truths, the neglect of which means 
the marring of the child’s life. The re- 
sult of careful study of these problems, 
intelligently and conscientiously pursued, 
will be the development of children into 
men and women physically, morally and 
intellectually strong. 

In many a community there is abso- 
lutely no _ recreation provided for its 
people, no opportunity given to satisfy the 
hunger for social contact. 

By the establishment of local social ser- 
vice workers in the Mothers’ meetings, 
either in churches, clubs or societies, much 
can be done by occasional morning or 
afternoon entertainments for the little 


ones, social afternoons for the mothers, 
music, dancing, lectures, charades, moving 
pictures, and varied entertainments for the 
young people in the evenings, all with 
most appreciative audiences. 

It is vital to the success of these under- 
takings that the State committee be kept 
in touch with the work of the local com- 
mittees, so it may from time to time give 
assistance as needed. The State com- 
mittee will stand ready at all times for 
action, when called upon, either by send- 
ing printed matter, personal letters, or 
speakers furnished by the Congress, the 
traveling expenses of such speakers to 
be paid by the local organizations. 


INDIANA 


An echo from the Indiana Branch of the 
Mothers’ Congress we thought might be 
acceptable. 

This is the record of what is being done 
in only one little corner of our State—in 
Lafayette and neighboring town of Ida- 
ville. We have been organized but one 
short year. We have a Mothers’ Club 
organized in connection with ten grammar 
schools and two high schools Each 
organization is based upon the central 
idea of child welfare, each has its own 
executive board, consisting of president, 
vice-president, secretary and special com- 
mittees. The chairman of each club, to- 
gether with the general chairman of all 
the Clubs, Mrs. W. O. Crousse, who is 
also district president, form a central com- 
mittee which has an oversight of the work 
of all the Mothers’ Clubs of this city. We 
have centred on two general lines of 
work this first year—the training of 
mothers and fathers as to their respon- 
sibility in the home-making and safe-guard- 
ing the children, and emphasizing the im- 
portance of the playground. All of our 
Clubs discuss the problems of the home 
as to the betterment of conditions for 
children, but the West Lafayette Mothers’ 
Club, with a membership of eighty, which 
includes many of the faculty of Purdue 
University, has taken ip specific work in 
connection with their schools, which has a 
bearing on the. social and moral life of 
the pupils. They are organizing the boys 
and girls of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades with a view to directing 
their social activities and elevating stand- 
ards of conduct. On February 12, this 
club presented a silk flag and standard to 
each room in the grammar schools, and 
one for the assembly room of the high 
school. Voluntary contributions for this 
gift were easily obtained. This club has 
always had the hearty co-operation of 
superintendent, principal and _ teachers. 
Along the line of civic beautification, the 
Manual Training teacher, at the sugges- 
tion of the Mothers’ Club, has had boys 
making flower boxes which are sold at 
cost to the citizens for home, park or 
business house. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparations for entertainment of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations are. proceeding 
rapidly. The papers are giving much 
space to it. More associations are organ- 
izing all the time. Two more in North 
Adams, one in Lee, one in Stockbridge, 
Great Barrington and Lanesboro. 

Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith has effected 
twenty-four organizations in two months 
and had sixteen meetings for organization 
arranged during April. 

Enthusiastic interest in the coming 
National Child-Welfare Conference is felt 
by’ the New England members. Every 
committee is working earnestly and a 
cordial welcome awaits all who attend. 

The East Gloucester Parent-Teacher 
Association has just rounded out three 
years of useful existence, during which 
time the parent and teacher have been 
brought closer together. 

Our meetings are instructive, entertain- 
ing and social. Our annual guest night 
brings out a large number of members and 
friends. 

We have recently made over $50.00 by 
giving theatricals. 

We are planning to give the children of 
the East Gloucester schools flower and 
vegetable seeds. In the fall we will have 


an exhibit with prizes. 


The seen Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Gloucester will have a union meeting at 
City Hall this month. Geo. C. Frolich will 
give an address on “ Home Hygiene,” and 
Principal R. P. Ireland will talk on 
“School Gardens.” 

We are looking forward with much in- 
terest to the State convention next autumn 
which will meet in our city by the sea. 

Welcome, Parents and Teachers, wel- 
come to old Boston town! Massachusetts 
is honored to hold the first Convention 
of the National Congress of Mothers, and 
it is especially fitting to hold the first 
National Convention of Mothers in New 
England, in Boston, with all of its crooked 
lanes and historic cow paths; with its 
many points of prominent interest; with 
its breadth of credence to all uplifting 
movements; with its faith that justice 
and right will conquer and reign supreme. 
Welcome! indeed you are welcomed with 
sincerity and cordial fellowship. 

The parents and teachers of Massachu- 
setts are eager to sit under the inspiration 
of this glorious convention for child-wel- 
fare and learn, at your enthusiastic meet- 
ings how we can better carry on this work 
of uplifting homes, to carry the mother- 
love and mother-thought into all that con- 
cerns or touches childhood in home, 
school, church and state. 

Every member of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Massachusetts Branch of 
Congress of Mothers is busv planning and 
working that this convention may be a 
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success. The chairman of local arrange- 
ments, Mrs. W. E. Rowe, of Wollaston, 
has the different committees working. and 
planning the minutest details so that every- 
thing will move along like clock work. 
Mrs. Rowe seems to be born to fill this 
place, judging from the ease with which 
she secures everything she needs. All 
she seems to say to any one is “ Why, 
what are you going to do for Child-Wel- 
fare?” and immediately they do something 
definite. 
STATE FIELD WORK 


Massachusetts is proud of Gloucester 
Parent-Teacher Associations. There are 
five flourishing organizations in this small 
city. A union meeting was held ther 
this past month, and one thousand men 
and women attended. Gloucester is the 
banner city for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in Massachusetts. The next State 
Convention has been invited to meet in 
Gloucester. It is now planned to hold the 
convention October 9Q-I0-I1, 1913. 

Waltham Mothers’ Club has been doing 
some splendid work the past two years. 
Every meeting is of much value to the 
city as well as the organization. One 
meeting which seemed so fitting for a 
Mothers’ Club was an all-day affair. They 
served all day making a layette for some 
tired mother to receive her little stranger 
in. This is the sixth one they have 
finished. 

The Forest Park Mothers’ Club, of 
Springfield, held an interesting meeting 
recently. The roll was called, each mem- 
ber answering with some childhood anec- 
dote or story of themselves. 

Gardner Parent-Teacher Association, 
Center Division, held an interesting meet- 
ing April 3. Mrs. S. H. Whitten, of 
Holyoke, spoke on “ Mothers.” 

Among the new associations formed in 
the western part of the state we welcome 
those in Lee, North Adams, Stockbridge, 
Westfield, Hinsdale and Springfield. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Lynn are all working together to secure 
plavgrounds for the boys and girls. 

The Haverhill Mothers’ Congress met 
at the Central Ninth Grade Building, 
Tuesday, April 8. Dr. M. Louise Chad- 
wick, editor of the Eugenic Department, 
Medical Gazette, gave a most instructive 
talk upon “ Eugenics as Applied to Girls.” 


NEBRASKA 


The Parent-Teacher Association of 
McCook has a membership of sixty-one. 

Sanitation has been discussed; programs 
are planned to be helpful to parents; re- 
freshments are served. We expect to 
have a membership of 200 before the 
clése of the year. We hope to send a 
delegate to Boston Child-Welfare Con- 
ference. 

There are no other parent-teacher asso- 
ciations within a hundred miles. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Two fine Parent-Teacher Associations 
have been organized in Manchester and 
one in Littleton. 

All of the organizations in New Hamp- 
shire are looking forward to the organiza- 
tion of the New Hampshire branch of 
the Congress, which will be formed in 
May. Mrs. John C. Moore, of Laconia, 
State Organizer, is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the first State conference. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Laconia has nearly a hundred members. 


NEW YORK 

The New York City Mothers’ Club holds 
its meetings on the second Monday of each 
month at the Hotel Astor. All interested 
in the aim of the club,—* To promote the 
education of women in the wiser care of 
children, and to uplift and improve the 
condition of mothers in all ranks of life” 
—are invited to join this club. 

The club has enjoyed an excellent line 


of speakers, among them Dr. Rosalie 
Slaughter Morton, on “The Adolescent 
Period of Girls”; Dr. Ira S. Wile, 
“ Adolescent Period of Boys” ; Dr. Mary 


Sutton Macy, “ Seven Ages of Childhood ”; 
Dr. Angenette Pary, “ The Education of 
Girls as Future Wives and Mothers”; 
Rev. W. W. Giles, “The Education of 
Boys as Future Husbands and Fathers”; 
Hon. John J. Freschi, City Magistrate of 
the City of New York, “ Should a Mother 
Become Acquainted with the Home-Life 
of the Associates of Her Children?” 

The Albany Mothers’ Club celebrated 
Child-Welfare Day in a most delightful 
way, under the able leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Robert C. Wagner. The charm- 
ing features of the afternoon were the 
motion and rhythm songs given by the 
“kinder” of School: 16, under the direction 
of Miss Devlin and Miss Walker. 

A symposium was given. Mrs. C. S. 
Stowell, president of the Central Christian 
Mothers’ Union, spoke on “The Babies’ 
Food,” giving an account of the work of 
the past five years which has grown to 
such an extent that the ultimate aim of the 
association is to keep the milk depot open 
throughout the year instead of during the 
summer months. Dr. Henry K. L. Shaw 
states that the milk depot has done much 
to decrease infant mortality in Albany. 

Mrs. Florence Dexter, superintendent 
of the Albany Girls’ Club, spoke on “ The 
Child’s Social Life.” making a plea for 
the social instinct in every one and par- 
ticularly the growing girl who is in need 
of wholesome recreation. Mrs. Dexter 
recommended the study of the drama as a 
factor that had been found successful in 
arousing interest and occupying the mind 
when all else had failed. 

Dr. Charles Johnson, superintendent of 
the Albany Orphan Asylum, gave a de- 


scription of the life led by the orphans. 
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Miss Van Der -Wart, superintendent of 
playgrounds, spoke on “ Laughter Time.” 

Mrs. Emerson Gallup, President of the 
Mothers’: Association of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, which has recently 
celebrated its eightieth anniversary, made 
a plea for the child’s privileges, in speak- 
ing on “ The Child in the Home.” 

Dr. Wm. G. Keen spoke on “Child 
Hygiene,” a plea for medical inspection 
in the school. 

A joint meeting of the Mothers’ Clubs 
of Hornell was a decided success. A most 
attentive audience listened to a _ very 
original, eloquent, and practical address 
by Mrs. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
on “The Stages of Growth in Childhood.” 
Mrs. Hughes dealt first with physical 
growth and the need of a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of each phase or 
period by both teacher and parent. She 
said that free movement is absolutely 
necessary to the normal growth of the 
child. 

She next dwelt on the principles of 
human nutrition, that each part of the 
body may have its proper food. Mrs. 
Hughes prophesied that some time in the 
future there would be a_ school room 
where children would be allowed to move 
about freely. The sitting with cramped 
lungs and poor circulation will no longer 
be required hours at a time. 

The last and crowning stage ig a child’s 
growth is the development of the creative 
faculty between fourteen and sixteen years. 
This is the time when each human soul 
takes on its own personality, and power 
to direct life, moral, mental and spiritual, 
is developed. We should do all we can 
to foster and to encourage the creative 
faculty at this time. By manual training 
in the school and encouragement in the 
home the child will know the joy of mak- 
ing useful and beautiful things: he also 
learns to solve hard problems and do 
hard things, in this he becomes one with 
God, the Creator of all. 


OHIO 
Miss Maud Moore, Supervisor of the 
Primary Schools of Canton, is rapidly 
organizing parent-teacher associations in 
the schools under her charge. Two have 
already voted to join the National Con- 


gress of Mothers and = Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

OREGON 
The State President, Mrs. Clara H. 


Waldo, tendered her resignation to the 
executive committee prior to her leaving 
for an extensive European trip. 

Mrs. Robert H. Tate, who had been 
acting president for the past nine months, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Waldo. 

Numerous Parent-Teacher Circles have 
recently been organized; among them 
being at Carus, Canemah, Central Point, 
Maple Lane, Peninsula and Whilfield. 





Mrs. Margaret Curran, one of the school 
supervisors, recognizes the value of 
Parent-eacher Circles and is heartily co- 
operating with the Congress in its work. 

The Circle at Wichita has been or- 
ganized one year and shows wonderful 
One of the 


progress. most important 
things it has done is turning the one 
empty, unfinished room in the school 


building into an auditorium and reading- 
room for the young people of the com- 
munity. Sufficient lumber for a few read- 
ing tables and one dozen benches was 
purchased; also enough for a good-sized 
platform. The bare, unfinished wall at the 
back was concealed by burlap; stage cur- 
tains were made and hung and dainty ones 
graced the windows. : 

The entire work was volunteered by the 
members and their husbands. The pur- 
chase money was obtained by socials and 
an election dinner given last November. 
Recently chairs, dishes, and a stove have 
been added. The teachers co-operate with 
the mothers and the large attendance 
shows a deep interest. Mrs. J. W. 
Thacher is the president. 

The Circle at Sunnyside School, Port- 
land, held an evening meeting with 300 
parents present. A splendid demonstra- 
tion of the wider use of the school-house 
for welding the interests of a community 
was given. An interesting feature of the 
program was a contest for a picture to 
be hung in the classroom of the children 
who had succeeded in bringing out the 
greatest number of parents and neighbors 
to the meeting. 

Mrs. Ira Routledge, the president of 
the Circle, who presided, created a good 
deal of amusement by bringing out the 
fact that many of the fathers and mothers 
present did not know which grades their 
children were in. 

The principal address of the evening 
was made by Rev. Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara on “The Child the Future 
Citizen.” 

The subject of parks and playgrounds 
and the $20,000,000 bond issue for them 
was presented by Mr. V. Vincent Jones 
and a number of telling points were 
brought out on the proposed improvements 
to follow if the bond issue passes. Musical 
numbers were rendered by Mrs. W. Hol- 


man, J. Ira Routledge, Mrs. Lucia B. 
Tillhousen, and Miss Hughes. 
The parents present were invited to 


view the work of the boys and girls in 
the manual training and domestic science 
classes. After the formal program the 
guests spent a pleasant half hour getting 
acquainted with their neighbors and par- 
taking of the refreshments provided by 
the mothers of the Circle. 

Mr. R. L. Sabin and Mrs. James Kerr, 
members of the School Board, have ad- 
dressed a number of the, Parent-Teacher 
Circles in Portland. 


Special activity is showing marked 
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progress in some of the State Depart- 
ments. ‘Lhe MaGAZINE ‘chairman, Mrs. 
G. &, Christmas, 722 Dawson Street, Port- 
land, is domg her utmost to increase the 
subscription list and would like to get in 
touch with the MaGAzIne chairman in each 
Circle. Now that the MaGazine contains 
an outline “ Program for Meetings,” it is 
hoped many more subscribers will send in 
their names. The literature chairman, 
Mrs. I. N. Walker, of 1100 E. Morrison 
Street, is transferring all the literature to 
our new headquarters in the Court House, 
Rooms 550, 551, and 552. Mrs. Walker 
will be pleased to keep in touch with all 
Circles desiring literature or Loan Papers. 


A NEW BUREAU 


This Bureau is conducted under the 
auspices of the Oregon Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Reasons for Establishing Such a Bureau 

The Congress of Mothers has given to 
the people of Oregon two child-welfare 
exhibits—one at Portland in 1911—the 
other at Salem in 1912. Both of the ex- 
hibits were visited by thousands of parents 
(not mere curiosity seekers) but fathers 
and mothers, who were looking for helps 
wherewith they might be aided in train- 
ing their children to the fullest develop- 
ment mentally, morally and physically. 

Because ot the demand at these ex- 
hibits tor literature, general intormation 
and demonstrations regarding childhood, 
because the education of parents for the 
betterment ot their home and the uplift 
ot child-life has not been offered in the 
past in any practical way. Because such 
a Bureau will enlighten parents, help them 
to see their responsibility and the impor- 
tance of giving to the State a better race 
ot boys and girls, 


Extracts from a few Communications 

“ Wiii you kindly inform me regarding 
the best books tor the adolescent boy to 
read?” 

“{ have a six-months-old baby and am 
anxious to rear it in the best possible 
manner. Can you teli me where to get 
the helps needed?” 

“1 am leader of a club of boys and de- 
sire all the literature on Boy problems you 
can send me.” 

“Can you tell me where to get the best 
ideas for a healthful and simple outfit for 
the new born babe?” 

“IT wish helps for my five-year-old boy 
who is inclined to treat animals cruelly.” 

“Have you any literature on foods for 
children? I wish it for a mother who 
feeds her infant on all adult food and has 
already lost three children by death.” 

“T would like, so far as it is possible. 
for me to do so, to have the benefit of 
the best ideas of the best educators and 
thinkers of the dav, to help me in the 
training of my children. I have.a univer- 


sity education and was a teacher in a 
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high school, but I find that I am poorly 
equipped tor the task of guiding the 
development of my children as I would 
like to do it. 

“ Please inform me whether you have 
any literature bearing upon Prenatal 
Culture?” 

*T have been married 12 years and am 
anticipating motherhood, but have not the 
slightest knowledge ot preparation. Can 
you assist me in getting the necessary help 
I need?” 

These constitute some of the demands 
that will be met by such a Bureau. 


Extract from Oregonian Editorial 

“We must train women to be mothers 
as we have been training men to be car- 
penters and lawyers. The old idea that 
nature teaches every women the essential 
points of motherhood has been shown to 
be false. It is so terribly false that it 
causes the deaths of millions of children. 
Many mothers do not know how to clothe 
their infants, to feed them, to teach them 
the elements of morals, or to train them 
in their tongue. Every physician knows 
how utterly foolish the ordinary mother is 
about feeding her baby. What their folly 
can do in the way of clothing is demon- 
strated when one sees a miserable child 
paraded on the street in a stiff high hat 
and bare legs. Half the deaths of little 
children are due to the folly of their 
mothers. 

“All mothers should take a_ special 
course of training in the hygiene of baby- 
hood. 

“They ought to study the psychology of 
infants in order to give the first lessons 
in morality and language properly. They 
ought to understand the machinery of the 
body as a chauffeur does his automobile, 
so as to keep it in good working order. 
Half the miseries of life come from in- 
attention to the machine we all carry 
around with us from birth to death. The 
mother should be able to start her baby 
right in this all important matter.” 


Plans of the Bureau 


One room contains a maternal educa- 
tional section. Here an opportunity will 
be given to learn the importance of pre- 
natal culture and infant hygiene. 

Part of this section is furnished with 
modern sanitary equipment which is 
utilized for demonstrating purposes. 

On certain days a nurse will demon- 
strate the proper care of the babe, in- 
cluding the food and clothing. Special 
helps will be given to mothers dependent 
on artificial feeding. Complete samples of 
a modern layette for the new born babe 
will be exhibited; every garment of which 
has been carefully planned with a view to 
comfort and at a very small cost. There 
will also be informal talks to groups of 
mothers on subjects covering the period 
from birth to school age. At the Eugenics 


section it will be the aim to teach parents 
something of the science of Eugenics, the 
right o1t the child to be well born, 
and guide them in instructing children 
not only in sex problems, but also knowl- 
edge of their own bodies and the impor- 
tance of right methods of living, which 
tend toward healthful reproduction phys- 
ically, mentally and morally. Arrange- 
ments will be made to have special days 
for the examination and measuring of 
children whose parents desire to know 
their physical standing. This will be head- 
quarters for final examination of all chil- 
dren selected by Granges, County Fairs 
and Clubs planning to enter the State and 
National Exposition of Eugenics. 

The literature section will contain 
leaflets and magazines bearing upon all 
phases of child culture, parent training 
and home-making. Helps will also be 
given to those desiring to form child study 
clubs and parent-teacher circles. 

This Bureau is free to the public and 
all interested in the welfare of children 
are invited to its privileges. 

Open daily except Sunday, from ten a.m. 
to five o'clock P.M. 


OFFICERS 


OREGON CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


President, Mrs. Robert H. Tate, Port- 
land; vice-presidents: Mrs. A. King Wil- 
son, Oswego; Mrs. J. Smith, Pendleton; 
Mrs. C. M. Collier, Eugene; Mrs. C.D. 
Hoyt, Hood River; Mrs. W. W. Ussher, 
Medford; Mrs. Hugh J. Fitzpatrick, Ham- 
mond; Recording Secomary, Mrs. George 
C. Brownell, Concord; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. H. L. Walter, 418 E. 27th 
St. N., Portland: Treasurer, Mrs. L. B. 
Andrews, 514 Boulevard, City View Park, 
Portland; Librarian, Mrs. J. C. Elliott 
King, 227 East 60th St., Portland; Auditor, 
Mrs. Geo. T. Gerlinger, Dallas. 

Delegates appointed to the National 
Convention are Mrs. Harley L. Walter 
and Mrs. Otto Katzky, of Portland. 


TENNESSEE 


The Second Annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference of the Mothers’ Congress of 
Tennessee met March 29-30, in the 
auditorium of the Hume-Fogg high school. 

Mrs. G. H. Robertson gave the re- 
sponse to the address of welcome. She 
expressed her gratification at presiding at 
a meeting in Nashville and at closing her 
term as President in this city, where her 
administration began two years ago. 

Vividly Mrs. Robertson traced the 
growth of the Mothers’ Congress in 
Tennessee, and gave an eloquent exposi- 
tion of the purpose of the organization 
and the good it may accomplish. She 
emphasized the fact that the days of love 
and co-operation are now here. © — 

“The Mothers’ Congress,” said Mrs. 
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Robertson, “is not an organization for 
show, nor for caste or class. We are 
here to work, and we are to go home to 
work, with the beautiful vision of what 
may be done for the child.” 

Mrs. Robertson prophesied that the day 
would soon come when the finger of 
shame could no longer be pointed at 
Tennessee for her appalling percentage 
of illiteracy. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


Reports were then heard from various 
state officers. Mrs. L. Crozier French 
gave a report as Honorary Vice-President, 
which gave a splendid résumé of the 
legal status of women in Tennessee, and 
of needed legislation which would tend to 
the welfare of the women and children 
of the state. She spoke of the need of 
women on boards of education, as factory 
inspectors and as juvenile judges, and she 
made a strong plea for pensions for 
widowed mothers. 

Mrs. Thomas Scruggs, of Memphis, gave 
a fine report as Vice-President for West 
Tennessee and Chairman of Playgrounds. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, Vice-President 
for Middle Tennessee and Chairman of 
the Committee on the Parent-Teacher 
Association, gave an _ interesting and 
gratifying report. Mrs. Crutcher has per- 
sonally organized a large number of flour- 
ishing associations. 


KINDERGARTEN WORK 


Mrs. John Gray, of Memphis, Chairman 
of the Committee on Kindergartens, gave 
a very inspiring report. She told 
graphically of what a kindergarten in 
Memphis had done for the children of 
foreign birth, and parentage. Mrs. Gray 
told of a bill to be offered in the-Legis- 
lature in whose interest she had come to 
Nashville—a bill for the establishment of 
kindergartens in the public schools in cities 
of 5,000 inhabitants and over, the directo:s 
to have completed a two years’ course in 
some kindergarten training school recog- 
nized by the State Board of Education. 

Mrs. Booker McKinnie, of Jackson, 
Corresponding Secretary, brought a mes- 
sage from the national society. She urged 
the importance of notifying the Secretary 
of elections, giving lists of officers, and 
also the importance of answering letters. 

Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelly, Chairman 
of the Committee on Literature for 
Women and Children, gave a splendid re- 
port, which made a strong impression on 
her hearers. 

She told graphically of the rise of the 
State Circulating Library Commission, 
which sprang out of the traveling library 
work begun some years ago by the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She gave 
statistics showing how many small villages 
and rural communities are reached and 
helped by these circulating libraries, and 
explained the workings of the system. 
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Mrs. Kelly brought out the fact that 
the State of Tennessee gives a dollar to 
each rural school for a library, for each 
dollar raised by: the school, and made a 
strong plea for this important work, so 
necessary to raise the stigma of illiteracy 
from Tennessee’s fair name. 

Many of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions have secured some of the state's 
traveling libraries, 


LUNCHEON FOR DELEGATES 


At the beautiful luncheon given the 
delegates at the High School, Mrs. C. L, 
Fraley was toastmistress, and the follow- 
ing toasts were given: 

“ Mothers’ Congress,”- Mrs. G. H. 
Robertson; “ Mothers in General,” Mrs. 
M. G. Buckner; “Our Children,” Prof. 
J. J. Keyes; “Teachers,” Mrs. Tyler 
Calhoun; “ Spirit of the Time,” Miss Sue 
White; “ Progressive Woman,” Mrs. L. 
Crozier French; “The New City,” Mrs. 
Thomas Scruggs; “The Forward Look,” 
Mrs. John I. Cox. 

The convention was called to order by 
the State President, Mrs. G. H. Robert- 
son, of Jackson, and the eloquent opening 
invocation was by Dr. W. L. Caldwell. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, of Nashville, 
General Chairman of the Congress and 
Vice-President for Middle Tennessee, 


made the graceful opening address 


CONGRESS ELECTS OFFICERS 


The congress elected these officers and 
adjourned to meet at Knoxville: 

President, Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, Nash- 
ville; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. L. 
Crozier French, Knoxville; vice-president 
for East Tennessee, Mrs. John I. Cox, 
Bristol; vice-president for West Tennessee, 
Mrs. G. H. Robertson, Jackson; vice-presi- 
dent for Middle Tennessee, Miss Hettie 
Duff, Nashville; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Gerald Stuart, Knoxville; treasurer, Miss 
Sue White, Jackson; auditor, Miss Cor- 
nelia Parksdale, Nashville; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. R. D. Murray. 

The following delegates to the national 
convention to be held at Boston, May 15, 
were appointed: 

Mrs. Thomas Scruggs and Mrs. S. A. 

Mynders; alternates, Mrs. G. H. Robert- 
son, Mrs. Booker McKinnie, Mrs. Tyler 
Calhoun, Mrs. L, Crozier French. 
_ The committee appointed to draft laws 
is composed of Mrs. Scruggs, Mrs. L. 
Crozier French, Mrs..M. C. Taylor and 
Miss Sue Taylor. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of the Fifth 
district held its first session in Beeville, 
April 5-6. 

The_ meeting was called to order by 
Mrs. S. V. Thurston, who is the president 
for the district. J. C. Crisp, in behalf of 
the mayor of Beeville, Mr. Ed. Fenton for 
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the county schools, Professor W. E. 
Madderra tor the city schools, and Mrs. 
W. R: Marsh for the local Mothers’ Club, 
impressed each and every guest that their 
presence was a delight to every citizen o1 
Beeville. Mrs. George Monkhouse, of 
Hondo, made a pleasing response, after 
which Miss Merle Hearn sang a soio. 

Miss Bessie Rich, of the extension de- 
partment of the University of Texas, gave 
a very instructive talk on home economics, 
dealing especially with the proper nutrition 
of the growing child. 

Dr. C. B. Austin, of the University of 
Texas, also gave a forcetul talk on “ The 
Right of Keing Well Born,” putting vital 
truths in a straightforward manner and 
furnishing his hearers food for thought. 

Miss Amanda Stoltzfus, of the exten- 
sion department of the state university, 
gave an illustrated talk on the value of 
rural schools and urged the audience to 
lend every effort in their power for more 
and better rural schools. 

After Prof. W. W. Leffingwell rendered 
a violin solo, Dr. Uv. B. Austin gave the 
attentive listeners some homely truths 
about homely places and dire conditions, 
which he said he hoped the mothers of 
the grand state of Texas might help make 
spots of beauty and conditions conducive 
to better health and sanitation. His pic- 
tures of these places before and after were 
a revelation to all. Then Miss Rich, in 
a terse manner, gave some wholesome facts 
about the schoo! lunch problem. 

“What a Mothers’ Club Can Do,” was 
the title of an interesting discussion at 
this session, led by Mrs. F. W. McAllister 
of San Antonio. 

A very cordial invitation for the Con- 
gress to hold its next meeting in Flores- 
ville from the Floresville Mothers’ Club 
and the mayor of that enterprising little 
city was extended and accepted. 

‘The Parent-Teacher Association of 
Madisonville has been a blessing to the 
school and the town. With 115 members 
of its own, the president is active in or- 
ganizing associations in other nearby 
towns and has been successful. 

As a gift to the school a fence has been 
built ’round the camnus at a cost of $650. 

A lyceum course at an expense of $257 
has been maintained, giving fine speakers. 

Fifty volumes of Harvard Classics has 
been presented to the school library. A 
large American flag has been given to the 
school. 


WASHINGTON 


The School Board of Seattle asked the 
Seattle Branch ot the Mothers’ Congress 
to consider the advisability of: (1) Adopt- 
ing a school uniform. (2) Lengthening 
the school hours. (3) Segregation of the 
sexes in high schools. 

At a very representative meeting in the 
Broadway High School on March 11, a 
lengthy discussion on school uniforms led 


to a vote against their adoption, but a 
recommendation tor simplicity ot dress. 
The segregation of the sexes brought out 
many argumenis both tor and against. 
The best argument against segregation was 
made by Miss Rose Glass. It the children 
are to be segregated from the hours of 
half-past eight until half-past two, what 
should be done with them from the hours 
of half-past two until half-past eight? If 
segregation is at all necessary it must be 
complete and not partial, but segregation 
is a return to the dark ages. In the 
Oriental countries there is complete segre- 
gation and what is the result? If on a 
comparison of separate schools against co- 
educational the result is in favor of the 
former, it is more due to the teacher who 
is at the head of the school than to any 
other condition. 

Does any one suppose that Dr. McAn- 
drews, of the Washington Irving Girls’ 
High School in New York City, would not 
have made as striking a success of a co- 
educational school? 

In fact, instead of segregating the sexes, 
it is thought by some that the vocationa 
school should be open to all so that if a 
girl wanted to learn carpenter work, or a 
boy to cook, they both should have the 
opportunity. A Latin teacher of the Queen 
Anne High School asked her class to 
make some of the buildings, implements, 
etc., used in Czsar’s wars, and described 
in the books. Two girls made a “ venia,” 
a movable shed, that would have been 
creditable to a member of a manual train- 
ing class which (raises the question?) 
demonstrates the fact that if they could 
do such good work without training, what 
might they not do with it? Any one can 
work with the proper tools; it takes a 
genius to work with nothing. The segre- 
gation was voted down as well as the 
lengthening of the school hours. 


THE SCHOOL AT TUSKEGEE ° 


Booker T. Washington addressed the 
Seattle Branch of the Mothers’ Congress 
and a large body of educators in the 
Broadway High School, Seattle, in March. 
Booker Washington impresses one with 
his sincerity and earnestness. His direct 
and simple explanation of the results he 
has achieved at Tuskegee convince one of 
his ability and his unfaltering faith and 
trust. 

He was taught that to be educated was 
to learn to read, write, and express one- 
self correctly in good English: but on ob- 
servation he found many people who could 
do that but who could not take care of 
themselves. He felt that an education 
that would teach people to take care of 
themselves would be of greater value, and 
was more necessary, than one which 
trained the mind only, but in no particular 
direction. 

On going about among the black people 
he noticed how poorly they lived—often 
in a hut of one room, without even a 
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floor; their food was chiefly fat meat and 
corn meal. There was no economic reason 
why these materials should be used in 
preference to any other. It was really ex- 
pensive food, but because it was easy to 
prepare, they. had become habituated to it, 
and nossibly were expected to buy it. The 
shopkeepers laid in a supply of it, and it 
would never occur to the negro to demand 
anything else, because their manner of 
living was due to ignorance and poverty, 
and unless they were taught to live dif- 
ferently it would be impossible for them 
to change or to improve. 

When Booker Washington began his 
school in Tuskegee without buildings or 
equipment he realized if the pupils helped 
erect buildings it would be a part of their 
education. He taught himself and the 
pupils how to make bricks with much 
labor, and many failures, and not until the 
fourth trial was he successful. For the 
last trial he had to pawn his watch as he 
found he could not make “ bricks without 
straw.” 

He decided from the first that the only 
way to learn to do anything was through 
action. Most people believe that the only 
way to learn is with a book before you. 

When visitors come to Tuskegee they 
say what do the pupils study? It all de- 
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pends upon the time of year. If it is in 
the fall when the sweet potato crop is 
being harvested, they spend one day in 
the school room and work one day in the 
field. In the arithmetic classes the prob- 
lems deal with the crop, the production, 
the value, etc. In the English class, com- 
positions on the sweet potato, its history, 
etc. In the culinary department, the best 
method of cooking the sweet potato will 
be urged upon the pupils, and so on with 
every different product. The negro youth 
is thus trained to usefulness and efficiency. 

Under the direction of the school there 
are 1,000 acres under cultivation with all 
kinds of trades and occupations open to 
all. The school has thoroughly demon- 
strated the fact that the way to learn to 
do a thing is to do it. If mistakes are 
made, they help the learners by emphasiz- 
ing the point where weakness lies, and 
where strength must be exerted, or greater 
care taken. 

Mr. Washington’s position as a Chris- 
tian and a dependent upon God’s help is in 
marked contrast to most reformers, who 
look to law, legislatures, social and moral 
hygiene societies, health departments, and 
all human and earthly agencies instead 
of asking God’s help and depending upon 
His direction and guidance. 





Child-Welfare in Other Lands 


GERMANY 

The third. German Congress of Chil- 
dren’s Courts, held in Frankfort, recom- 
mended that the Government promulgate 
a special law for children. This law 
should make 14 years the minimum age 
of penal responsibility. Even at that age 
the child should be assured of protection 
if he is backward or incapable of realizing 
the nature of his act or if the act has been 
committed under direction of others. 

France, Spain, and Belgium are consid- 
ering methods to improve the administra- 
tion of the Juvenile Court and probation 


system. 
LONDON 


The Parents’ National Educational 
Union will hold its seventeenth annual 
conference at Caxton Hall, May 5-67-8. 

Their Excellencies the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen are the Presidents. Season 
tickets are 3/6. 

Many noted men and women are on the 
program. 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS 


The Central Principles are:—1. That a 
religious basis of work be maintained. 


2. That the series of addresses and other 
means employed by the Union shall be so 
arranged as to deal with Education under 
the following heads: (a) Physical; (b) 
Mental; (c) Moral; and (d) Spiritual. 
s. That. arrangements concerning Lectures, 
etc. be made with a view to the con- 
venience of fathers as well as of mothers. 
4. That the work of the Union be arranged 
to help parents of all classes. 

The Objects are:—(a)To assist parents 
of all classes to understand the best prin- 
ciples and methods of Education in all 
its aspects, and especially in those which 
concern the formation of habits and char- 
acter, (6b) To create a_ better public 
opinion on the subject of the training of 
children, and with this object in view, to 
collect and make known the best informa- 
tion and experience on the subject. (c) 
To afford to’ parents opportunities for co- 
operation and consultation, so that the 
wisdom and experience of each may be 
profitable to all. (d) To stimulate their 
enthusiasm, through the sympathy of 
numbers acting together. (e¢) To secure 
greater unity and continuity of Education, 
by harmonizing home and school training. 








Cuitp-WELFARE IN Home, CHurRcH, SCHOOL AND STATE. 


Seventeenth Child-Welfare Conference 


National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


May 15th-20th, 1913 


Boston, Mass., at Copley-Plaza Hotel 





“The Love of Childhood is the Common Tie Which Binds Us in Holiest Purpose.” 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR DELEGATES 


A Cordial Welcome Is Extended to all Interested in Child- 
Welfare and an Educated Parenthood 


THOSE desiring to participate in 
the many functions of the Congress 
may join as members for $3.00. This 
includes CHILD-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE. Applications should be sent 
to Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 806 
Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Copley-Plaza Hotel is official 
headquarters and it is hoped that all 
who can do so will engage rooms 
there. Application should be made 
at an early date. Rates are $2.50 
per day for 2 in room, with bath. 
$3.00 for single rooms. 

Those desiring less expensive 
accommodation will have no diffi- 
culty in securing it. 

The Woman’s Educational Union 
will have a list of rooms which they 
have investigated, ranging from 75 
cents to $1.75 per day and others 
by the week. 

At the Bureau of Information a 
woman will be in constant attend- 
ance to answer inquiries and to fur- 
nish guides for those who wish to 
secure any of these rooms. Those 
desiring to do so, may engage rooms 
before arrival by addressing the 
Woman’s Educational Union, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 


gram are: Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Logan 
Waller Page, Director U. S. Depart- 
ment of Good Roads (Stereopticon). 
Chairman Country Life Department, 
National Congress of Mothers. Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Chief of Children’s 
Bureau; Prof. M. V. O’Shea, School 
of Education, Wisconsin University, 
Chairman Education Committee, 
National Congress of Mothers. 

Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston, Presi- 
dent Playground Association of 
America. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Prof. E. P. St. John, Hartford, . 
Conn.; Miss Mary S. Garrett, Phila- 
delphia, Principal Pennsylvania 
Home for Teaching Speech to Deaf 
Infants; Mr. David Snedden, Com- 
missioner of Education, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary S. Woolman, 
President Woman’s Industrial and 
Educational Union, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Vice-President New 
York State Assembly of Mothers; 
Mr. F. W. Matthiews, Plainfield, 
N. J., Secretary Boy Scouts Library 
Department; Mrs. David O. Mears, 
Vice-President National Congress 
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Dumb-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, Philadelphia 


A brass band for your playground this 


summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and games are spiritless and dull 
without music. Folk Dancing is impossible with- 
out the right music properly played with snap and 
vigor, 

“Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, 
interested and taught by using splendid rousing 
| music to accompany your activities, 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and 
show you just how it provides the very music 
required for Folk Dances, Singing Games, Waltzes, 
Two-Steps, Marches etc. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information 
about the value of the Victor in school work. 
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Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, 
is specially recommended for general school work. 


Victor, 
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CHILD-WELFARE IN Home, CHuRCH, SCHOOL AND STATE. 


of Mothers; Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago, Ill., Vice-President Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers; Miss 
Lucy A. Wheelock, Boston, Mass., 
International Kindergarten Union; 
Mrs. George K. Johnson, Philadel- 
phia, President Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, 
Malden, Mass., National Chairman 
of Parent-Teacher Department; 
Mrs. Henry A. Harman, Rutland, 
Vt., President Vermont Branch 
National Congress of Mothers; Mrs. 
Charles Brenton, President Iowa 
Branch of the National Congress of 
. Mothers; Mrs. S. H. Whitten, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, Worcester, Mass., President 
Massachusetts Branch National 
Congress of Mothers; Mrs. E. C. 
Ripley, Assistant Superintendent 
Boston Schools; Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, President National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Mrs. Howard W. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Chairman 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE; Mrs. 
Edgar A. Hall, Chicago, Chairman 
Publicity and Press; Franklin B. 
Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston. 


INTERESTING FEATURES 


A Play Festival on Boston Com- 
mon, arranged by Miss Caroline 
A. Aborn, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten, and Mrs. E. C. Ripley, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools. 

Seats on the Common will be pro- 
vided for delegates and visitors. A 
fine band of music, folk dances, and 
games, by all the children of Bos- 
ton Kindergartens will make the 
occasion notable. 

Saturday, May 17th, 2 P.M., a 
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mass meeting for Mothers of Bos- 
ton at Fenway Girls High School, 
arranged by Assistant Superin- 
tendent Mrs. E. C. Ripley, will bring 
to hundreds of mothers the message 
the Congress has to give. 

A mass meeting for Fathers and 
Mothers and Teachers, Tuesday, 
May 2oth, 8 p.m., at Copley-Plaza 
Hotel. 

Reception by officers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, Satur- 
day, May 17th, 5 to 7, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. ; 

Child-Welfare Banquet 7 p.m. 
Noted speakers will respond to 
toasts. Tickets, $2.00. Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, 134 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Chairman. 

Parents’ and Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Saturday, May 17th, 9 to 1. 
All teachers as well as parents es- 
pecially invited. 

Sunday, May 18th, 3 p.m., “ The 
Present Responsibility of the Home 
and Church to the Children.” All 
churches asked to send delegates. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES 


General Commitee of Arrange- 
ments: Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
228 West St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, Malden, 
Mass. 

Information: Mrs. W. E. Rowe, 
132 Winthrop Ave., Wolloston, 
Mass. Mrs. D. T. Beaton, Man- 
chester, Mass. 

Registration: Mrs. Helen Rich- 
ardson, Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Jonathan Cartwill, serving with 
Treasurer. 

Music: Miss Helen Grinnell 
Mears, “ The Coolidge,” Brookline, 
Mass. 


Child-Welfare Banquet: Miss 
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Drop a Postal Today 
for our Free Book 


It tells you how to keep your 
whole house clean at 5 cents a week, 
all necessary dusters included. 

It is an interesting story written 
by a housewife to housewives. You 
will do your own work easier and 
better — and keep your maids 
longer if you use the 


ABSORBO 


Dri-Mop and Dusters 


Hardwood floors and Absorbo Dusters 
and the Absorbo Dri-Mop have revolu- 
tionized housekeeping methods. No oils 
and polishes needed—think of the saving 
of money, time, strength. No “ gummy 
corners, no “ grimy” hands. 


The book tells you what Absorbo Dusters are 
and why they clean so well, without harming 
woodwork or rugs. They contain no grease or 
injurious chemicals. They are scientifically par- 
affinized. It is a simple principle every woman 
can understand, and we believe you have a right 
to know what you are using on your floors and 
furniture. Keep house the clean and easy way. 


Trial Offer 


ea your dealer 
rt Absorbo Dri- 


Seon and Dust- 
ers. If he hasn't 
them and does 
not care to get 
them for you, 
write us for a 
Year’s Outfit, 
consisting of 


tDri-Mop 
(handle 54 
inches) each 


$1.50. 
3 Standard Dust Cloths, 
har inches, each 25c. 
Duster, 18 x 24 
inches, each r5Sc. 
t Korner Kleaner, with 
" yo handle (conven- | 
ent for reaching behind \ 
r large furniture), ea. 25c. 


® Total retail price of all - 
these is $2.65. We send, 
all complete, charges pre- 
paid anywhere, for $2.50. 
Write today for the 
Dusters or drop a line for 
“A Clean House at 5 Cents 
a Week”’—the Free Book 
that tells the whole Ab- 
sorbo story. 


CHICAGO FEATHER DUSTER CO. 
768 Mather Street, Chicago 


d 
““Absorbo”’ 
stamped in 
green on 
every Absorbo 
Duster 





You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; 
efficient, well poised, 
and 


You Can 
Be Well 


I have helped 60,- 
000 ofthe most refined. 
intellectual women of 
America to regain 
health and g - 
ures and have taught 
them howto keep well. 
Why not you? You are 
busy, but you can devote 
a few minutesa dayinthe 
privacy of your room to 
following scientific, hygi- 
enic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit = 
particular needs. I ha 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 

My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and perma- 
nent, and because they are 
scientific and appeal to 
common sense. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can— 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you 
come in contact is permeated with your strong 
spirit, wholesome pe.sonality — feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 


Be Attractive—well groomed. You can- 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be 
at your best. 


I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others. I have relieved such Chronie 
Ailments as 
Indigestion Sleeplessness Headaches 
Nervousness Weaknesses 
Anaemia an Liver Rheumatism 
The best incase are my ——— 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medica 
magazines advertise my work. 


I have published a free booklet showing how 
to stand and walk correctly and giving other in- 
formation of vitalinterest to women. Write for 
it and I will also tell youabout my work. If you 
are perfectly well and your figure is just a or 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend 
—at least’ you will help me by your interest in 
this great ——- for greater culture, refine- 
ment and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forget it. I have e hed a wendestat em: 
perience and I should like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 





Dept. 13 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman, She 


is the recognized authority upon the scientifie 
care of the health and figure of woman, 
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Lucy Wheelock, 134 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Richard Ca- 
bot, Mrs. N. M. Kehew, Mrs. Mil- 
ton P. Higgins, Mr. James P. 
Munro, Mr. Fred Tucker, Dr. Colin 
A. Scott. 

Press: Mrs. Earl William Smith. 


Play Festival: Miss Caroline A. 
Aborn, Supervisor of Kindergar- 
tens; Mrs. E, C. Ripley, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ushers: Provided by Co-operat- 
ing Chapters D. A. R. 





Thursday, May 15 


Annual board meeting of National 
Officers and Managers, 10 A.M. to I; 2.30 
to 4.30 P.M. Registration of delegates, 2 
to 6 P.M. : 

Opening session, 8 p.m.: Invocation, Rt. 
Rev. Wm. Lawrence, Bishop of Diocese of 
Massachusetts. Greetings, Mr. Franklin 
P. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston; and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, 
President Massachusetts Branch, National 
Congress of Mothers. Contralto Solo, 
Miss Helen Grinnell Mears, Essex, Mass. 
“Guarding and Guiding the Children of 
the Nation,” Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Phila- 
delphia, President National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Greeting from International Kindergarten 
Union, Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston. 
Greetings from National Kindergarten 
Association. 


Friday, May 16 

9 to 10 a.M.: Conference of Presidents 
of State Branches, National Congress of 
Mothers. 

10 A.M.: Child-Welfare Work for 1912- 
1913; Annual Reports of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurer, and 
Auditor. Reports of National Department 
Chairmen. 

2.30 P.M.: Baby Saving, The Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Discussion on Baby Saving 
Work by Mothers, opened by Mrs. S. H. 
Whitten, Holyoke, Mass. Character Build- 
ing by Parents, Prof. E. P. St. John, 
Hartford, Conn. Visit to Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

8 p.m.: Invocation; Some Vital Relations 
of Home and School, Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Discussion. Sustaining 
Offering for Mother and Child Welfare 
Work. Music; “ Recreation of Children,” 
Mr. Joseph Lee, Boston, President Play- 
ground Association of America; Dis- 
cussion. 


Saturday, May 17 


9 to 10 A.M.: Round table: Mrs. David 
O. Mears, Essex, Mass., Vice-President 
National Congress of Mothers, presiding. 

How Parents’ Associations in Church 
and School Help Parents and Children; 


ten-minute talks by Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, Worcester, Mass., President Massa- 
chusetts Branch, National Congress of 
Mothers; Mrs. D. S. Eldredge, Rochester, 
N. Y., President New York Assembly of 
Mothers; Mrs. Geo. K. Johnson, Phila- 
delphia, President Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers; Mrs. Henry A. Harman, Rut- 
land, Vt., President Vermont Branch, 
National Congress of Mothers. Discussion. 

10 A.M.: Suitable Programs for Parents’ 
Associations, Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago, Vice-President National Congress 
of Mothers. . 

10.30 to Ir A.M.: Round table: How 
Parent-Teacher Associations Help the 
Teacher, the School and Community, Mrs. 
Walter Leroy Smith, Malden, Mass., 
Chairman, Parent-Teacher Department, 
National Congress of Mothers. Mrs. 
Charles Brenton, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Mrs. S. E. Whitten, Holyoke, Mass. Mrs. 
Earl William Smith, Boston. 

II A.M, to 12 M.: Why the Boy Goes 
Wrong, Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis. 

Iz M. to I P.M.: Discussion, five-minutes 
limit: The Home’s Responsibility for the 
Boy Who Goes Wrong; The Church’s 
Responsibility; The School’s Responsi- 
bility; The State’s Responsibility. 

2 p.M.: Play Festival with Boston 
Kindergarten Children on Boston Com- 
mon. Folk Dances and Songs. Band of 
Music. Seats for Delegates to National 
Congress of Mothers. (If rainy, Festival 
will be held in Armory.) 

5 to 7 p.M.: Copley-Plaza Hotel, Re- 
ception by National Officers to delegates 
and visitors. 

7 p.M.: Child-Welfare Banquet. Tickets 
$2.00. .Orders should be sent to Miss Lucy 
A. Wheelock, 134 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Sunday, May 18 


3 P.M.: Copley-Plaza Hotel, The Re- 
sponsibility of the Church to Parents and 
Children. Program arranged by Henry 
F. Cope, D.D., Secretary Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 

The Rights of the Unborn Child, Rev. 
H. S. Bradley, Worcester, Mass. 

Children’s Religious Rights in the Home, 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Winchester, Boston. 

Round table: A Parents’ Association in 
Every Church: What is Its Scope and 
Object? i 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
LECTURES ON 


THE CONSERVATION OF CHILD LIFE 
By JENNESS M. BRADEN 


Lecturer—Author—Teacher ’ 
Leading Lectures—‘‘ WHERE LIES THE LAW?”; “CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 
vs. CHILDREN’S PRIVILEGES”; “ THE IDEAL CITIZEN, THE CITIZEN 
WITH AN IDEAL”; LENGTHENING THE FEMININE PERSPECTIVE.” 


** Miss Braden is a gifted woman, and her lecture was a great treat to all, as well as 
an inspiration to better work for and among the children.’’"—Marengo (Tu. ) News. 


Clubs, Social Center and Civic Improvement Leagues, Parent-Teacher Associations and Child-Welfare Committees are invited 
to write before making up programs for next year. Address 


JENNESS M. BRADEN 2220 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





























| Commonwealth Hotel 
UNDER NEW | cppentiit Gite Nitiea insides Meine. 


MANAGEMENT 








Hotel Worthy 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 
per day and up, which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


“THE CENTER OF | NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW 


ITY” Rooms with te baths for $1.50 per day and 
NORE: SOE |) apemeefeseiccereareen nae Se ot 
an 


Dining Room and Café First-Class European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors, 
: g Plan with its own Sanitary Vacuum Clean- 
n 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. 








WILLIAM M. KIMBALL 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 























The best way to buy good furniture is direct from the factory—the best place fe oe ae to get it is at Grand Rapids, the world’s 
furniture center. Here design and quality reign supreme—here styles and standards for furniture,of class are fixed. 


at factory prices, offers you not merely a big esonomy but insures you the latest 

Quality Furniture, and awry As this great Furniture Mart—the heart of the high class furniture industry. 
We have satisfied thousands of discriminating f peonte of taste— 

and saved them pore d besides. We will your home 


and your office complete—and anything may be returned at our 
expense if not wertedl y satisfactory. 


The 1913 Book of Quality 


176 Handsome Large Pages tor Wise Furniture Buyers 

containing the Cream of Grand Rapids Furniture Designs, by » 
parcel post for esc.—stamps or silver. (This text-book of furniture values really costs you nothing, 
for we credit the esc. on your first order, or if you don't want to keep this. volume, we'll send 
your quarter back.) 


me Hep OE ke ho? 


Write us today for this guide to class and economy—buy as dealers buy. 


° . (F ly Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.) 
Quality Furniture Co., 510 quaiity Buiiding GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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Monday, May 19 


9 to 10 a.M.: Round table: The Press 
in Extension Work, Mrs. Edgar A. Hall, 
Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 

Io to II A.M.: CHILD-WELFARE Maca- 
zinE, Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Chairman, Magazine Committee. 

II A.M. to 12 M.: Child Welfare Legis- 
lation, Miss Mary S. Garrett, Chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion: Mothers’ 
Pensions, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Wm. B. Owen, Chicago; Mrs. G. H. 
Robertson, Jackson, Tenn.; Mrs. Robert 
Park, Wollaston, Mass. The Next For- 
ward Steps for Juvenile Court and Proba- 
tion Work. Protection of Working Chil- 
dren. 

8 p.m.: Invocation. Contralto Solo, Miss 
Helen G. Mears. The Educational Value 
of the Drama. Sustaining Offering. The 
Country Child, Lantern Slide Lecture, Hon. 
Logan Waller Page, Director Good Roads, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Chair- 
man Country Life Department National 
Congress of Mothers. Discussion. 


Tuesday, May 20 


9 to 10 a.M.: Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago, Presiding. Round Table Sym- 
posium by Presidents of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mothers’ Circles. The 
Responsibility of the Local Parents’ Asso- 
ciation to State and National Congress of 
Mothers. Five-minute limit for speakers. 

10 to If A.M.: Round table: What Would 
You Do to Increase the Efficiency of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association? Five-minute limit 
for speakers. 

Ir A.M.: Trade Education, Mr. David 
Snedden, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


11.45 A.M.: Trade Education for Girls. 
Mrs. Mary S. Woolman, President, 
Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston. 

2.30 P.M.: Mass Meeting of Mothers, 
Girls’ High School, Fenway. Invocation. 
Mrs. David O. Mears, Essex, Mass., Vice- 
President, National Congress of Mothers. 
Music. Greetings: Mrs. E. C. Ripley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston; Miss Caroline Aborn, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens, Boston. A Challenge 
to Mothers, Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, 
Vice-President, New York State Assembly 
of Mothers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

8 p.M.: Fathers’ Mass Meeting. Invo- 
cation, Rev. P. R. Frothingham. Some 
Recent Lines of Progress in Child Stud 
and Child Nurture, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. The 
Profession of Fatherhood, Mr. F. R. 
Matthiews, Plainfield, N. J. Third In- 
ternational Congress on Child Welfare in 
Washington, D. C., April, 1914. Mothers 
and Children the World Around. Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, Washington, D. C. Re- 
port of Resolution Committee. America. 


Wednesday, May 21 


9.30 A.M. to 12.30 M.: National Board 
Meeting. ' 

t P.M.: Luncheon tendered by School 
of Household Arts to the National Board. 

8 pm.: Mass Meeting of Boston 
Teachers, arranged by Mrs. E. C. Ripley, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston. Addresses by National Officers. 


The National Congress of Mothers 
will organize the New Hampshire State 
Branch in Manchester, May 23-24. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all who can 
attend. 





How To Join the Congress 


The work of the Congress is civic work 
in its broadest and highest sense, and 
every man or woman who is interested in 
these aims is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort 
for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the indi- 
vidual homes. 

Any one may become an associate mem- 
ber by payment of $3.00 annually to the 
National Congress of Mothers, 806 Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is sent 
to all associate members. It keeps them 
in touch with world progress in promo- 
tion of child welfare and with the many 
activities of the branches of the Congress. 
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The payment of $10 or more per an- 
num constitutes sustaining membership. 
A life membership, is secured by the pay- 
ment of $50. All members are entitled to 
a reserved seat at the convention, and to 
all privileges of the floor except votes on 
matters of administration. 

Any association devoted to work for 
child welfare can join by paying annual 
dues of ten cents per member to the 
state treasurer in organized states, and to 
the national treasurer, if the state is un- 
organized. Each such association is en- 
titled to send to conventions its president 
or her representative and one delegate. 
For circles of 50 or more, two delegates. 





